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Already in Eternity | 
3 LUTHER BURBANK — 


LOVE humanity; it has been a constant delight during all my seventy-seven years 

of life; and I love flowers, trees, animals, and all the works of nature as they pass 

before us in time and space. What a joy it is when you have made a close working 
copartnership with nature, helping her to produce for the benefit of mankind new forms, 
colors, and new perfumes in flowers which were never known before, and fruits in 
form, size, color, and flavor never before seen on this globe, with grains of enormously 
increased productiveness, whose fat kernels are stored with more and better nourish- 
ment, a veritable storehouse of perfect food. New food for all the worlds, untold 
millions for all time to come. . 

All plants, animals, and man are already in eternity, traveling across the face 
of time, whence we know not, whither who is able to say? Let us have one -world 
at a time and let us make the journey one of joy to our fellow passengers and just 
as convenient and happy for them as we can, and trust the rest as we trust life. 

Let us read the Bible without the ill-fitting colored spectacles of theology just 
as we read other books, using our own judgment and reason, listening to the voice 
within—not to the noisy babble without. 

Most of us possess discriminating reasoning powers. Can we use them or must 
we be fed by others like babes? 

| I love especially to look into the deep worshipful liquid eyes of Bonita, my dog, 
whose devotion is as profound and lasting as life itself. But, better yet, I love to 
look into the fearless, honest, trusting eyes of a child who so long has been by theo- 
logians conceived and born in sin and predamned at birth. Do you believe all our 
teachers without question? I cannot. We must prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good. | ; 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Everlasting Great 


HEN A MAN DIES and becomes a legend, it 

is almost impossible for us to regard him as 
mortal. Rupert Hughes attempted the other day 
to change our habit in the case of George Washing- 
ton. His purpose was admirable. He wanted us 
to exalt the Father of his Country by the clever 
literary device of contrast. Here is a personage, 
who, by his own diary, had every one of those frail- 
ties of flesh and temper which many of us ordinary 
confess. This is a real man, a virile, regular fellow. 
He is one of us. 

Into detail he went as to Washington’s behavior 
and speech. Nobody liked the way he did it. The 
motive, we say, was to show us a figure whose great- 
ness came out of his normal reaction to his time. 
It was not a peculiar fiat which came down upon 
him from heaven. A great man, not a passive 
saint. What displeased the people, or at any rate 
what we disliked, was the parade of transient and 
relatively unimportant elements in Washington’s 
daily behavior. We say “relatively” with reference 
to his own day. They were all the commonplace 
things of the time, and had little or nothing to do, 
one way or another, with the ideas, the leadership, 
the power of the country’s chief Founder. 

On the other hand, to gamble, to drink, to swear 
cannot be counted as aids to monumental service 
in a changing age or any age. The fact is, accord- 
ing to the standards of that period, they counted 
little or nothing. The mores, that is, the customs of 
a people, make the morality, and Washington was 
as good for his day as, let us say, President Coolidge 
is for our day. Other times, other customs; and 
better, let us believe, will come. 
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-as this religion. 


The sense of proportion. would have spared Mr. 
Hughes this unhappy outcome. The best thing we: 
gather from the episode is that the people bave or. 
seem to have an instinct for the essential human 
~ value. They know how to choose the permanent 
from the transient, the everlasting great thing from — 
the temporary small thing. In this fact-lies the 

reason for our exaltation of the great dead. A 
legend in this case is a supreme form of truth. The — 
immortality of Washington was justified by the es- 
sential divinity’in him that is in all of human 
nature everywhere. In his case it came to remark- 
able fruition. All of us desire to follow him. Like 
Father, like son! 


Two Popular Prepositions 


()32 OF THE popular sayings of a certain — 

variety of orthodox minister is that we have 
spent too much time on “the religion about Jesus,” 
and not enough time on “the religion of Jesus.” 
The prepositions, they say, make the difference. 
“About” means merely theory, theology; “of,” the 
reality itself. With all due respect, the preposi- 
tions do not make even a distinction. You cannot 
separate the religion of Jesus from the religion 
about Jesus. The religion he lived and the religion 
he taught are not two variant things. They are 
the same thing, notwithstanding the striking use of 
words. What we call the religion of Jesus is what 
we have learned about Jesus and his religion. 
Those who use “of” for their shibboleth receive 
their spiritual values not by favor of a mystical — 
miracle but by the normal means of learning what — 
has been taught “about” his religion. They test by 
their experience, their intelligence, their aspira- 
tion, and their striving, what is good and beautiful 
and ‘true. 

Let us use another word. A belief “in” any reli- 
gion goes as far and no farther than the belief 
“about” that religion. It cannot be said that one 
belief is spiritual and the other is intellectual. We 
do not make false partitions in the soul any more. 
No matter what our religion may be, we free reli- 
gious are not careless with our prepositions. We 
remember particularly that in a hundred books 
written on (or of, or about) Jesus in the past five 
years in this country alone, there are no two alike. 
Deep is the conviction on the part of each author 
that his is the portrayal of the religion of Jesus. 
What each one writes is that which he has conceived 
In other words, his religion of 
Jesus is his thought of the religion about Jesus. Is 
it Bruce Barton’s Jesus, or Joseph Klausner’s? 


- Does Harry Emerson Fosdick give us the true pre- 


sentment, or must we believe Ernest Renan? Tested 
this way, the absurdity of the prepositions is patent. 
Our opinion is that there is so much ignorance, 
difficulty, and confusion about who Jesus was and 
what he taught, even in the best educated religious 
circles, that most Christians are not really teaching 
Jesus primarily. They are using their own spirit- =) 
ual values and giving them his name. Indeed, — 
some of our learned teachers no longer go to the 
pretense of using the name of Jesus. They do not 
invoke his authority. They make their own 1 religion 


* 


We believe that is whet 
Unitarians do. And curiously they justify their 
course by Jesus. They say, for the most part, that 
it is the very soul of the teaching of Jesus that 
there should be no orthodoxy established in his 
name, but that every one should do as he did,—seek 
the truth in love and know the joy of perfect free- 
‘dom. They say that Christianity—at least the or- 
thodox repeating of his namé—is the one thing in 
which Jesus had no interest whatever. 

- If we had his mind on the subject, the liberal 
would say, we should find just as deep-rooted dis- 
satisfaction with Christianism as he did with 
Judaism. The trouble with the latter in his day 
was that it had become orthodox and static; and 
that is what has happened in our day to Christianity 

in ninety per cent. of Christendom. We who call 

ourselves free are straining our minds and hearts 


candidly and Loti 


and souls for a new and better religion. It will not 


be a religion of coat eens 


Thinking of China 


ET US REPEAT IT, lest we forget: The new 
China is conscious of herself, and her spiritual 
life is capable of enormous good or evil in the 
world. One who follows the current of her leaders 
‘senses a religious intensity as well as a religious 
magnificence at the heart of the new national life. 
China must figure in our thinking, with England, 
Japan, and France. 

It is of all things most fortunate that we of the 
West have among our representatives in China in- 
terpreters of our true inner life. We mean the un- 
derstanding missionaries. Their power to show the 
best of America to China is not more important 
than their ability to tell America what China thinks 
of us. And most important of all in these dangerous 
times is the churchmanship and statesmanship of 


Westerners in China, which is able also to see what | 


is bad and even worst in us, and to turn religious 
instruction upon our needful souls. - 

What the outcome will be, no one can tell. Pres- 
ident J. Leighton Stewart of Peking University, a 
Presbyterian institution, tells us that “ an attitude 
of racial superiority” on the part of Western resi- 
dents in China, and the complacent delay of 
Western governments in removing from treaties 
_ the special privileges to foreigners in China, are 
_ grave irritants. We know that. Let us disapprove 
it and champion the right. 

It is also a fact, as President Stewart informs 
us, that the working conditions in the cotton mills 
under foreign control are “perfectly horrible.” 
_ This also makes it plain that to be a Christian in 
China in a time like this is to live dangerously. The 
peril is not chiefly the fault of China. The re- 
straint of the Chinese has been due largely to the 
spiritual influence mediating moderation and good 
will. Religion again shows its marvelous saving 

Perhaps it would not exaggerate the situa- 
tion to say that the spirit of the disciples of Jesus 
‘shows its heroism as truly to-day in China as it did 
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when Paul Brent from one alien country to another, 


_ gathering the like-minded for the purpose of making 


mankind one by the power of a universal religion. 
To-day we are thinking in international terms, and 


the furtherance of a united world is now, as it has 


always been, a religious task. 


Are Children Souls? 


OUNSEL for the Free Thinkers Society are 

arguing in the Supreme Court of New York 
against the dismissal of public school children for 
one hour each week to receive religious instruction 
under their several denominations. The case is 
attracting much attention, because the principle of 
religious liberty is involved. Of that we shall not 
remark at present, but we do wish to bring to all 
citizens the present plight of our children. It is 
serious. 

More than ninety-two per cent. of the pupils in 
this land are enrolled in the public schools. These 
schools are failing to provide religious education. 
Once there was more religion in the schools than 
there is to-day, but such is the influence of object- 
ing minorities that when they take a stand against 
any religious feature in the curriculum, that feature 
is likely to be thrown out. To-day we are almost 
stripped of religious elements in our public schools. 

Prof. Luther A. Weigle of Yale University says 
that this elimination has been due not to the irreli- 
gious elements in the community. Religious strife 
among the denominations is a large factor. The 
Jews are free of guilt, but the others are not so. 
The disestablishment of the Congregational Church 
in Connecticut in 1818 and the conflict of Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian in Massachusetts are examples 
that persist. They and other movements made com- 
petition rife, so that Protestant churches are re- 
sponsible quite as much as the Catholic Church is 
for the conditions in our schools. 

We agree this is a peril to our Nation. Says Pro- 
fessor Weigle, “When schools ignore or slight 
religion, there is but one conclusion for sensible 
children to draw.” It is that religion has small 
part in the meaning of life. “When the public 
schools provide for the education of children in 
every other sound human interest except religion, 
the suggestion is unavoidable that religion is a 
negligible factor in human life, or else so divisive a 
factor as not to lend itself to our common educative 
purpose.” 

What can we do? Hope that the churches and 
synagogues will “approach one another in mutual 
understanding and co-operate more largely and 
more responsibly than they have done, in a common 
educational purpose and policy.” The churches are 
still stressing their differences and are failing to see 
that the State is passing them by because the State 
can do nothing for them. Professor Weigle believes 
there is a basic agreement among citizens generally ; 


that there are spiritual and moral fundamentals,— 


the Commandments, the Golden Rule, the one God 
belief, and love for fellow man. Teamwork! Yes, 
we are ready to do this thing together. 


American Digging Up a Pharaoh 


Remarkable discoveries expected from Reisner’s work 


Sorra, January 26. . 


GYPTOLOGISTS the world over are 

expecting that the work of the Ameri- 
can professor Reisner will lead to striking 
discoveries, extending further back into 
antiquity than Lord Carnarvon and his 
associates attained in their excavations 
that led to the Tutankhamen disclosures 
of an era hitherto unrevealed. Dr. 
Reisner is an-archologist of experience 
and wide knowledge. His work for the 
present is interrupted by an illness which 
is interfering for a time with his archo- 
logical labors. The period into which he 
is delving in Egypt dates back seven thou- 
sand years. In that period the Pharaoh 
Senephra was one of the mightiest of 
monarchs, and was a _ predecessor of 
Cheops. It was Senephra who began the 
construction of the- great Pyramid of 
Cheops. During his reign the seafaring 
of Egypt extended enormously. Senephra 
made a fleet of forty vessels on the Nile. 
He constructed the ships of cedars of 
Lebanon, fifty meters long. By means of 
these ships he maintained regular com- 
munications on the Nile. 'Senephra con- 
quered the isthmus of Sinai, built a fort 
on the Suez, conquered Nubia, and pene- 
trated into the heart of Africa. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, did Reisner 
disturb the thousand-year slumber of the 
Pharaoh Senephra in the tomb discovered 
by him, or did that tomb belong to another 
Pharaoh? That question is agitating 
Egyptologists. The first traces of the 
tomb were discovered by assistants of 
Reisner last March. They began their 
excavations under his guidance near the 
eastern wall of the Great Pyramid, a few 
yards from that structure. When they 
had penetrated a deep layer of earth, 
they found steps leading down. When 
they applied themselves to energetic 
digging, they came upon a continuation 
of the steps and a sort of stone slab. By 
certain signs the excavators concluded 
that the entrance to the Pyramid of 
Senephra was on this spot, and undertook 
a careful study of it. At a certain place 
where the slab was rather thick, they 
raised it. Underneath they found a well, 
containing many limestone pebbles, the 
entire structure bearing the seal of 
Cheops. At a depth of thirty meters be- 
low the surface of the earth they found a 
dome, and they were able to make an 
opening in the upper corner of the burial 
chamber. The archeologists observed the 

interior of this chamber by means of 
mirrors. They turned the sun’s rays on 
the depth of the well and the interior of 
the chamber. 

Before their delighted eyes were dis- 
closed a sarcophagus of alabaster with a 
golden baldachin. On the ground were 
scattered golden objects, which glittered 
in the light of the sun. The wooden parts 
of the baldachin had not withstood the 
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pressure of time. Parts of it were 
erumbling on the floor. On one of the 
walls was discovered a door, evidently 
leading into another chamber. 

The excavators decided to await the 
return of Professor Reisner before con- 
tinuing their work. The Egyptian Goy- 
ernment is extremely jealous of the 
archzeological researches of foreigners in 
Hgypt, and watches every step in their 
scientific proceedings. But there are 


IN THE NEWS 
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Keystone Photogra 


IS HIS THE OFFICIAL FAITH? 


Bishop James HE. Freeman, above, regards the 
great Episcopal Cathedral under construction 
in Washington as ‘national,’ and regrets that 
other denominations have built or are con- 
templating great houses of worship, thereby 
competing, and dividing the idea of unity. 
Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, the President’s pastor, 
has urged all other churches to go ahead, as 
he is doing, just the same 


serious indications leading to the conclu- 
sion that in the tomb sunk to such a 
depth, and so sedulously concealed, is 
buried a Pharaoh who is probably none 
other than Senephra. If this tomb thus 
disclosed is actually that of Senephra, 
more archeological secrets will be dis- 
closed than were revealed in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. To this day Egyptologists 
have not known so large a tomb of so 
remote an epoch. The sources of the 
material shedding light on the history of 
Egypt have hitherto been ill-preserved 
burial places of persons of comparatively 
humble position in life. 

In the burial place of Senephra it is 
unlikely that a mummy will be discovered. 
In those remote times the Egyptians had 
not yet learned the art of preserving the 


only the skeleton, wrapped in the hide of 


bodies of their dead. They preserved 


a sacred bull. Reisner has another hope. 
An Arab historian relates that . when, 
1300 years after Christ, was discovered 
the third pyramid of Ghizeh, in which 
had been laid the body of the Pharaoh 
Menkara, on the same spot were found 
golden tablets bearing certain signs like 
writing. If at that time it was a custom 
to inscribe in tombs a record of historic 
events, then it is possible that the burial 
place of Senephra contains priceless 
tablets bearing historic inscriptions of 
great value. These inscriptions Dr. Reis- — 
ner and his associates will devote them- — 
selves to giving to the world. They are 

laboring largely in virgin soil. The 

results of their labors may result in un- 

precedented disclosures of events in — 
Egyptian history which will interest all 

Egyptologists profoundly. ; 

The background of the Tutankhamen 
excavations differs materially from the 
background of the Reisner discoveries. 
Of Tutankhamen, a Pharaoh of the 
eighteenth dynasty, we knew a great deal 
before Lord Carnarvon’s discoveries. But 
the epoch of the fourth dynasty of the 
Pharaohs, to which Senephra belonged, is 
as yet covered with a heavy mist, which 
must be lifted if a clear view of Egyptian 
history is to be obtained. 

Lord Carnaryvon’s excavations shed an 
illuminating light on many important 
details of human life in the remote period 
of Tutankhamen. After the discovery of 
the tomb of. Tutankhamen, we obtained a 
much clearer understanding of human life 
in its remoter aspects than we had had 
before. 


BUT THE FIELD to which Dr. Reisner 
is devoting himself is more important than 
the Tutankhamen field, because it is a 
virgin field. It is expected that after 
Professor Reisner has done his work, a 
new page in the records of Egyptology 
will have been written. Dr. Reisner him- 
self is a man of resources, of determina- 
tion, and of means that practically give 
him a clear road for the performance of 
his work. Behind his present labors in 
the Valley of the Kings is a profound 
scientific and popular interest, stimulated 
by the results of Lord Carnarvon’s ven- 
ture. It can be stated that America is 
the one country in which the liveliest in- 
terest is taken in archeological enterprises 
of any sort, especially in the HEgyptian 
area. Both by temperament and by at- 
tainments, as well as by ultimate re- 
sources, Professor Reisner is admirably 
adapted to the completion of the work 
which he has undertaken. The indica- 
tions are increasing that to American en- 
terprise and appreciation will be due the 
greatest and most inclusive contribution 
to Egyptian history yet made since the 
pick first struck into the hoary soil of 
Egypt. 
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darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 


_ Adam. 
' when Paradise was lost and ‘the world 


The earth was without form, and void: and 
And 


_ the waters.—GENESIS i. 2 
"HAT IS A PICTURE of chaos 


brooded over by a creative spirit. 
In Keat’s “Hyperion,” Saturn, the crea- 


tor, has lost his creative power, and he 
eries out: 


But cannot I create? 
‘Cannot I form? Cannot I fashion forth 


| Another world, another universe... ? 
| Where is another chaos? 


Where? 


“Where is another chaos?” Milton, 


choosing the title for his great poem, chose 
one that was not really consonant with 
his own creative power. 


He called it 
“Paradise Lost”; and as we read it, we 
See very soon that Milton did not care 
very much for Paradise Lost; neither did 
They were creators, and only 


was all before them” did their minds 


_ move freely. The question which Keats 
asks is very much more vital to religion, 


and opens up a field of thought along which 
we can go: not where is another Paradise 
for us, but where is another opportunity 
for us to create something? Everyone, 
even in the most primitive times, who 
speculated upon creation, went back to 
something beyond and before creation. 
We talk about the creation out of nothing. 
People have used those words, but no 
philosopher ever thought of creation out 
of nothing. It was always the creation 
out of something, the creation of order 
out of what had before been without 
order, the creation out of elements origi- 
nally existing—eternally existing—but not 
existing in the form which we see or de- 
sire. 

So the Hebrew philosopher thought of 
creation, no matter what the popular re- 
ligion might have thought. In the be- 
ginning the world, our world, was without 
form. It was chaotic, but even in that 
formless period there was something there 


- moving upon the face of the water, brood- 


ing over these vast spaces, changing form- 
lessness into form. And out of that came 
the world we see and the heavens we 
know. And without chaos there would 
be no meaning in the word creation. 

Keats pictures, in “Hyperion,” under the 
form of the ancient Greek mythology, the 
change which takes place when one form 
of creative activity gives place to another. 
He takes us to the time when after the 
battle of the Titans the old god of the 
earth, Saturn, whose reign had been so 
benignant and so powerful, is dispossessed 
by his own children. That is the only 
Way any power is dispossessed—by that 
which grows naturally out of it. Young 
Jove, with his newly invented thunder- 
bolts, rebelled against his father, and a 
new age was coming. We see the picture 
of the fallen divinity : 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
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the minimum. 
of the natural history-of the world. There 
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Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d 
grass; 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


And the old gods who had lost their power 
and the goddess fair and beautiful stood 
by old Saturn as he meditated upon the 
power that he had lost. The goddess Thea 
tries to comfort Saturn by telling of his 


old dominions and what he had been and 


what he had done when he had been the 
great creator. It does not comfort him. 


I am gone 
Away from my own bosom: I have left 
My strong identity, my real self, 
Somewhere between the throne, and where I 
sit 
Here on this spot of earth... 
Saturn must be king; 
Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 
There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets 
blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 
Upon the gold clouds metropolitan ; 
Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 
Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky-children; I will give command. 


Then suddenly the fact comes to him 
that he cannot command. That creative 
energy,—where is it? Then it is that he 
eries out: 

Cannot I fashion forth 
Another world, another universe... ? 
Where is another chaos? 


“Where is another chaos?’ That is the 
question which continually comes to every 
creative soul, to everyone who really lives. 
What are we? We are creatures, we say; 
man is a creature. Yes; that is, something 
that has been created by other power. 
I am a creature. But for me to be only 
a creature, only something that owes its 
existence to another power and takes what 
is given it,—that is to reduce my life to 
We are then simply a part 


is no longer any zest, no longer any mean- 
ing, no longer any gladness or hope or fear 
—as long as we are simply creatures, 
ereated things. The significance of our 
lives comes just in proportion as we have 
another attitude. I say, I am not only a 
creature: I am a creator, and my joy, my 
gladness lies in having something that is 
mine that I can mold and fashion accord- 
ing to some picture in my mind. Every 
creative being, just in proportion as he 
has that power, has that delight in mak- 
ing something. 

Now if we are creators, what are we 
going to create from? We have only one 
thing to create from, and that is chaos, 
a bit of reality which we can mold, which 
is given to us to make over, which is just 
so much raw material for us. That is 
the meaning of that most sacred relation 
which is used in all religions as a symbol 
of deity and of all creative power,—the 
relation of the parent to the child. Here 


The Lost Chaos: A Sermon | 
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is the mother with her baby in her arms. 
The significance of it is not that she loves 
that child as he is, that she would keep 
that child always as he is. The mother- 
love is deeper than that; the father-love 
is more farseeing than that. That mother 
is thinking not only of the child she holds 
in her arms, the child that is dependent 
upon her, but all the future of that child 
is hers. She keeps these things in her 
heart. So the old story of the Nativity 
went on. “Mary pondered these things 
and kept them in her heart.” What my 
child is to be—that is a bit of chaos wait- 
ing to be created. The more beautiful life 
is to be created by love, created by care, 
created by self-sacrifice out of that bit of 
human fiesh. The child, we say, is a part 
of something larger that is to be. Over 
that child there is brooding the creative 
spirit, just as in the old story of Genesis 
over the elements of the earth there was 
brooding the spirit of the eternal,—the 
spirit of love, the spirit of good will, the 
spirit of hope, to make an atmosphere in 
which that child shall live, not to mold it 
in an arbitrary fashion, but to develop it. 
And all those formative years are years 
where the creative spirit is brooding over 
that growing life and growing character. 
When the years go on, the parent looks 
back sometimes and says, “Where now is 
my chaos? Where is one who depends 
on me as my child was dependent on me?” 
There is a sense of something lost, unless 
love has grown ‘more intelligent, freer, 
and larger, and can see new possibilities 
to be developed. 

Now I think you will find that in the 
history of all religions. As one religion 
follows another, as one great human im- 
pulse creates a world of human endeavor 
and idealism, then after a while, as it - 
seems, the creative power wistfully looks 
back and asks, Where is my chaos? That 
is what we are seeing to-day in the history 
of Christianity. That is what makes that 
strange wistfulness, as of something lost 
and gone. 

I was reading, as you may have read, 
in a current magazine, an anonymous ar- 
ticle by a minister of an orthodox church, 
in which he treats of Christianity in that 
way. He tells what it meant to him as he 
accepted its doctrines. Then the great 
challenge of the war came to him, and he 
asks, Where is the power of Christianity 
to-day? There was a time when it did 
great work, a martyr period when the 
Christians were going all through the 
Roman Empire, challenging its world power 
by the power of the spirit. It was a martyr 
age. Great was the power of it. There 
was a time when Christianity was. chal- 
lenged by the barbarianism flowing in over 
Europe. Everywhere the Christian mis- 
sionaries went, everywhere they were 
builders, everywhere they were fighting 
and struggling, working for a new order, 
building schools, building churches, build- 
ing monasteries, doing the hard and neces- 
sary work of the world, changing that 
barbarie chaos into what they dreamed to 
be a permanent world order. That was 
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what sustained them,—the idea of build- 
ing out of this chaos a new city of God. 

Now men are asking, Where is that 
power,—that power to challenge life as 
it is, that power to make men see how 
- chaotic their lives are, that power to 
bring again the heathen to repentance? 
Now when we think of our religion as 
an apology for an existing order, when we 
become on the defensive, when we think 
of ourselves as recipients of something, 
eager to retain the old sanctities or the 
old comforts,—what has happened? Just 
what happened to Saturn—we have lost 
our chaos; we have lost our creative en- 
ergy ; we have become victims rather than 
conquerors. We no longer have the sense 
of something that is given to us to do. 

The great question to the modern world 
is not what has become of our lost Para- 
dise—we never had any Paradise in the 
first place. It was not a Paradise from 
whence we came. Nor do we need to 
mourn a lost Utopia. We can get along 
without Utopia. Where shall we find our 
chaos, something that we must remold 
and create? ~ 
people revolutionists. They are so con- 
vinced of the imperfectness of the existing 
world and the imperfectness of the exist- 
ing civilization that they say, Let us 
smash it all, let us destroy it all and 
begin again. Now there are others who 
are just as much dissatisfied, but I think 
wiser, because they have found a better 
answer to the question, Where is our 
chaos? Where was the chaos of Saturn? 
It was in the creation that Saturn had 
made and which now must be made over 
into new forms of beauty. That was what 
the old god of the sky, looking down, said 
as he listened to the complaints of those 
who thought the creative spirit was done, 
that the need of a new creation had ceased. 
He says to the old divinity, 


Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain, 
For to bear all naked truths. . 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well! 

As Heaven and Barth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once 

chief, 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and 
Earth 

In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness; nor are we 

Thereby more conquer’d than by us the rule 

Of Shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 

Quarrel with the proud forests it hath fed, 

And feedeth still, more comely than. itself? 

Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves? 

Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 

Because it cooeth, and hath snowy wings 

To wander wherewithal and find its joys? 

We are such forest-trees, and our fair houghs 

Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 

But eagles golden-feather’d, who do tower 

Above us in their beauty, and must reign 

In right thereof; for ’tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 


- “Tis pain to those to whom: it is pain” 
—to think that after we-have doné ‘our 
very. best; after we have given of our- 
selves to all things that we saw beautiful, 
still what we leave to others is only the 
raw material out of which they in their 
freedom and their power can mold some- 
thing more beautiful not only than we 


That thought makes some. 
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have made but than we have imagined. 
In other words, there is an eternal crea- 
tion. We are still in the beginning, and 
still we are in the universe, the human 
universe, that is a happy, hopeful chaos 
rather than a spent order. What we have 
done has been but the beginning, and gen- 
eration after generation the work goes on. 

We are coming to a time when we have 
to conceive of religion on a vaster scale 
than we or our fathers have conceived it; 
not as something local, not as something 
limited, but as a great human effort 
toward perfection. There was a time 
when we read our Bibles and when we 
heard of Abraham going forth out of Ur 
of the Chaldees. Abraham was more or 
less real to our imagination; but Ur of 
the Chaldees was a mere name. Now 
people, spade in hand, dig up the desert 
sands. The old city, old before Abraham 
was, with its temples, is just as real, even 
more real than Abraham himself; age 
after age, race after race, taking up the 
divine quest, reinvigorated, re-enforced, 
and always starting where the men of the 
past left off. 

Now we need to have an imagination 
large enough and flexible enough .to see 
the unity in all that. We in our day do 
not invent religion; we in our day cannot 
destroy it. We cannot make it, we cannot 
unmake it. So long as men and women 
with religious insight and religious pur- 
pose are created here upon the earth, 
there will be larger and better and more 
beautiful expressions of the religious in- 
stinct and sentiment. And not one of 
these is original enough to create anything 
out of nothing—they just remold that 
which is. And we see new elements being 
molded, molded more and more into forms 
that are essentially religious. Religions 
rise and fall, decay, and are forgotten. 
Religion in the heart of man is continually 
creating out of the elements that are 
around it and within it a new order, a 
new creation—creating it out of chaos. 
And I for one believe that there never 
was a time so glad and hopeful for a truly 
creative spirit, so full of challenges to us. 
Here is our modern world, with its ma- 
chinery, with its sciences, with its unrest. 


_ This is our chaos; this is our opportunity. 


Create first in ourselves, and then in the 
world, harmony and beauty and peace 
and freedom. We ean only create it out 
of our chaos, only face it in the way in 
which men once faced barbarism, in which 
the ancient Jewish-prophets faced idolatry. 
We must face our idolatries and our bar- 
barism in the same way. When we do 
that, chaos yields, as it always has yielded, 
to the influence of the creative mind. In 
taking up the work of creation where our 
fathers left off, we have the advantage of 
their labors. Our materials have become 
more responsive to the touch of the spirit 
than before. Looking back over the long 
history of creative activity, we share the 
faith. expats in William C. Gannetile 
hymn: ‘ 
- Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding, thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought: 
The races rise and cluster, 
And evils fade and fall, 
Till chaos blooms to beauty, 
Thy purpose crowning all! 


. fact most of them were Arians. 
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‘Happy are they who are able to see 
that this process goes on to-day and that | 


they are a part of it. 
[This sermon was stenographically reported.] 


One Unitarian Statement 


SETH C. BEACH, D.D. 


The Name: 


Churches known as Unitarian are in 
this country the product of a movement in 
behalf of greater freedom of thought and 
breadth of fellowship in the Puritan 
churches of New England. Parties to this 
movement called themselves Liberal Chris- 
tians. This was to them a name without 


any dogmatic implications ; certainly with- — 


out narrow implications. To their more 
conservative brethren, who did not want 
any movement in the churches, Liberal 
Christian seemed too good a name to be 
wasted upon those whom they regarded 
as plain heretics. <A fitter name, so it 
seemed to their orthodox brethren, and 
almost the most hated name in that 
generation, was Unitarian, and Unitarian 
these disturbers of the peace were called, 
much to the sorrow of many saints. 

The name was hardly true to their 
purpose, which was undogmatic, and it 
overstated their heresy. As a matter of 
That is, 
they beliéved in two heavenly Beings, both 
divine, God the Father and his Eternal 
Son, by whom the worlds were made, as 
Arius had believed before them. But 
whatever they believed, they would not 
put it into a creed that might fetter the 
freedom of their thought, which was their 
dearest possession and has been their 
most precious legacy. 

It will be noticed that the name Unita- 
rian was not in the beginning itself a 
creed, nor is it now. There might have 
been and doubtless were some mild 
Trinitarians among the Liberal Christians 
of that day, much nearer to their or- 
thodox brethren than to the full-fledged 
Unitarian of to-day. 


The Faith: 


1. The first article of faith and practice 
among people called Unitarian is honesty 
in thought and word and deed, with one’s 
neighbor and with one’s self. 

2. Unitarians believe that it is one’s 
duty and ought to be his pleasure to do 
all the good he can to the end that he 
may leave the world better than he finds 
it. 

3. All Unitarians, if they are intelligent, 
recognize Jesus as one of the greatest, 
probably the greatest, among the founders 
of religions whom the world has had. 
They gladly recognize their debt to him, 


and not to him only, but*to all others who - 


have made clearer the vision of truth or 
thrown light upon the way of life. , 

4. Most Unitarians -believe in the ex- 
istence of one God, who eares for his 
human creatures in this life and in a life 
to come, as a parent cares for his child. 


_ But there are others. Seeing that the one 


God of monotheism came in the same 


at tacingk omc aan 
was, in fact, one of these many gods,— 
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‘JESUS had a habit of going to the 
J synagogue on the Sabbath day. He was 
a Jew by race, and probably never thought 
of himself, religiously, as anything else. 
He loved to quote the Old Testament, and 
‘summed up religion in the words of a 
famous Jewish saying: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
‘mind and strength, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Christianity was a kind of re- 
formed Judaism until sometime after 
Jesus’ death. The disciples were first 
ealled Christians at Antioch, a place con- 
‘siderably distant from either Galilee or 


Jerusalem. Saint Paul, a Jew himself, is 


the man who caused Christianity definitely 
to sever itself from Judaism. 

Jews of to-day say that Saint Paul 
presents Judaism very unfairly. He doubt- 


| less saw the conventional, orthodox, legal- 


istic side of it. What he saw in Phar- 


_isaism he doubtless saw very clearly. 
Jesus had seen the same thing. After 
_ becoming a Christian, Saint Paul was for 


a long time in conflict with Judaistic 

_ Christians who insisted upon circumcision 
and certain prohibitions about meats. Let 
us suppose that he reacted against Jewish 
orthodoxy, and found the need of putting 
the new wine of religion derived from 
Jesus into new bottles. 

Since that time Christianity and Juda- 
ism have been formally separate religions. 
Judaism has been much persecuted by 
orthodox Christianity. It has also been 
customary in orthodox Christianity to 
picture the Judaism of the time of Jesus 
at its worst in order correspondingly to 
exalt Jesus and Christianity. It is diffi- 
cult for Christians to remember that Jesus 
never left Judaism, and that he deeply 
loved many things in its traditions. 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue of New York City, preached a 
sermon during the Christmas season in 
which he said that it was time for Jews 
to accept Jesus as a great teacher, re- 

_former, and prophet of their own race. 
What he said was exaggerated by Jews 


into an exhortation to “accept” Jesus in - 


some such sense as that in which Chris- 
tians are familiar with this phrase. For 
things said and supposed to have been 
said, and probably even more for his 
general friendliness toward liberal Chris- 
tians, he has been bitterly assailed by 
orthodox Jews and accused of giving up 
his Judaism. 

By orthodox Christians, we note, Rabbi 
Wise has been welcomed as one who is 
on the way but does not yet go far 
enough toward recognizing the supremacy 
or divinity of Jesus. = = ts 
- On the other hand, Unitarians find that 
Rabbi Wise is saying just what most of 
them believe with all their hearts, and 
they recognize that he seems to be saying 
it in a perfectly self-respecting way. 
‘Unitarians believe that Jesus was a great 


Can a Jew Be a Christian? 


A footnote on the recent incident of Rabbi Wise 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS 


teacher, a great reformer, and a great 
interpreter and expander of Judaism. 
Not only when Jesus is worshiped, but 
when his words are quoted as if they 
settled questions on which one’s first obli- 
gation is to use one’s reason; or when it 
is said so easily that he is the supreme 
personality of all time, future as well as 
past; or when religion is presented as 
finding in him a personal and unique 
savior, one feels as if he were being taken 
away from common humanity. Uni- 
tarians regard religion as the highest ex- 
pression of human nature’ everywhere. 
So, apparently, does Rabbi Wise. 

A part of our interest in the Wise inci- 
dent lies in the fact that if he cannot be a 
Christian,—of course, we mean without 


ceasing to be a Jew,—it is very doubtful 


whether we can be. Perhaps we had never 
thought of the matter in that light before! 

The value of such incidents is often in 
the way they light up larger questions 
and bring them to consciousness. The 
biggest question of all which fhis incident 
is bringing into the light is the question 
of what we are to understand by universal 
religion. There is a groping in the world 
to-day toward a universal, world-wide 
religion, a religion of man as man. There 
is a conflict within both Judaism and 
Christianity (within Christianity we call 
it the controversy between Fundamental- 
ism and Liberalism) which is over this 
very question of whether there can be a 
religion of man as man. 

In very truth the ideal of a universal 
religion is so compelling that all sorts of 
sectarian groups have hitherto claimed to 
possess it, or to have it in view. To the 
orthodox Jew the universal religion will 
have fully arrived and prevailed when 
from a Jewish Zion in Palestine a religious 
law goes out to all the earth. To the 
orthodox Protestant Christian the uni- 
versal religion will come through every- 


body in the world accepting Jesus as the 


Messiah, or as the personal and only 
savior. The phrase differs according to 
the degree of orthodoxy. 

The Liberal wants neither “one Lord,” 


To Florence Buck 


(Star Island, 1928) 


Dear lady, Spirit of the Shoals, 
Rejoicing much in youthful life, 
Garnering goodness from the past, 
And gaining strength from thinkers’ 
strife : 


How generous are you to our faults! 
Inspiring us to things unseen, _ 

And weaving for our youth to see 
The garments of the Nazarene. 


How well you’ve heard his “Inasmuch,” 
How forward ranging are your goals! 

Our thanks to you for what you are, 
Dear Lady, Spirit of the Shoals! 


“one faith,’ nor “one baptism.” He 
regards those shibboleths, and the others, 
as belonging to sectarian and absorptive 
parties. He looks back into the history of 
both Christianity and Judaism and finds 
they have both had spokesmen who have 
set up the ideal of a universal religion 
without any thought of making their sect 
absorptive. The Jewish prophets inter- 
preted religion sometime in terms of the 
purest morality. Jesus gave the com- 
mandment of love, and in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan showed that it ap- 
plied to man as man, independent of 
nationality or creed. The Liberal finds 
to-day men of every race and of most 
varied creeds joining Jews and Christians 
in some of the ideals which Jesus and the 
prophets had, for instance that of the 
kingdom of God or the brotherhood of man 
on earth. He sees a kind of universal 
religion that does not depend upon one 
sect absorbing others. To him, this reli- 
gion is coming as a sort of emergence of 
man, or humanity, into its proper position. 

The Liberal feels that we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to make mankind one politically 
or economically if we cannot first do it 
religiously and spiritually. The hope of 
that ideal cannot be made to depend upon 
Jewish or Christian missions. The need 
is now. And it seems as if the real fight 
for a universal religion were not between 
sects or religions, but between orthodox 
and liberals (real ones in both cases) 
within religions. 

It seems as if the road toward a uni- 
versal religion lies through allowing Rabbi 
Wise to be a Christian without prejudice 
to his Judaism, and allowing Christians 
to be Jews or possibly even Buddhists, 
without feeling that they have been 
traitors to an exclusive or authoritative 
leadership of Jesus. 

Recently I had occasion to go over a 
book of collected sermons and addresses 
by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, who was for 
forty years a great pulpit figure in 
Chicago. He called himself a “radical 
Jew.” I found him saying in one place: 
“If we come to consult who are our co- 
religionists, we shall discover that we have 
much more in common with the Uni- 
tarians and the Ethical Culture people 
than with the orthodox Jews.” A frank 
confession of fellowship! Let us recipro- 
cate. We Unitarians—and we think many 
other Liberals—are a great deal nearer to 
Rabbi Hirsch than we are to Billy Sunday 
or even to William Jennings Bryan. The 
differences between us and Mr. Sunday 
are religious differences. If we went with 
him, we could not be religious in our 
minds at all. The difference between: us 
and Rabbi Hirsch is not religious, or at 
least not of principle. It is. historical, 
associational, made up of those little 
things which are the warm garment of 
our religion and have their charm and 
use, but are not the thing itself. 
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Luther Burbeantes Faith | 


- 


Why he nominated himself an “infidel” 


UTHER BURBANK, beloved scientist 
and plant wizard of Santa Rosa, Calif., 
loves everybody and everything and prefers 
to worship the infinite God of the universe 
as he is revealed gradually by the truths 
of science. He deliberately takes upon 
himself the name of “infidel” as “a chal- 
lenge to thought for those who are asleep.” 
To an audience that filled the First Con- 
gregational Church in San _ Francisco, 
Calif., on January 31, Mr. Burbank read 
his confession of faith. He was the pulpit 
guest of the minister, Dr. James L. Gordon. 
Dr. Frederick W. Clampett, formerly of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, led the prayer 
service, and both he and Dr. Gordon 
warmly congratulated Mr. Burbank at 
the conclusion of his address. Many 
persons who would have heard Mr. Bur- 
bank were turned away and about a 
thousand men and women stood in the 
crowded auditorium. After the service, 
members of the congregation shook hands 
with Mr. Burbank for nearly three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 

Herewith is reprinted his “creed.” It 
shows forth his personality and clarifies 
issues in the controversy which has arisen 
regarding certain of his recent utter- 
ances. 


I love everybody! I love everything! 
Some seem to make mistakes, but every- 
thing and everybody has something of 
value or they would not be here. 

I love humanity ; it has been a constant 
delight during all my seventy-seven years 
of life, and I love flowers, trees, animals, 
and all the works of nature as they pass 
before us in time and space. What a joy 
it is when you have made a close working 
copartmership with nature helping her to 
produce for the benefit of mankind new 
forms, colors, and new perfumes in flowers 
which were never known before, and fruits 
in form, size, color, and flavor never before 
seen on this globe, with grains of enor- 
mously increased productiveness, whose 
fat kernels are stored with more and 
better nourishment, a _ veritable store- 
house of perfect food. New food for all 
the worlds, untold millions for all time 
to come. 

All plants, animals, and man are al- 
ready in eternity, traveling across the face 
of time, whence we know not, whither who 
is able to say? Let us have one world 
at a time and let us make the journey one 
of joy to our fellow passengers and just 
as convenient and happy for them as we 
ean, and trust the rest as we trust life. 

Let us read the Bible without the ill- 
fitting colored spectacles of theology just 
as we read other books, using our own 
judgment and reason, listening to the 
voice within—not to the noisy babble 
without. 

Most of us possess discriminating reason- 
ing powers. Can we use them or must we 
be fed by others like babes? 

I love especially to look into the deep 
worshipful liquid eyes of Bonita, my dog, 
whose devotion is as profound and lasting 
as life itself. But, better yet, I love to 
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look into the fearless, honest, trusting eyes 
of a child who so long has been by the- 
ologians conceived and born in sin and 
predamned at birth. Do you believe all 
our teachers without question? I can- 
not. We must prove all things and hold 
fast to that which is good. 

What does the Bible mean when it 
distinctly says by their works ye shall 
know them? Works count far more than 
words with those who think clearly. 

Euripides long ago said, “Who dares not 
speak his free thought is a slave.” I 
nominated myself as an “infidel” as a 
challenge to thought for those who are 
asleep. The word is harmless if properly 
used. Its stigma has been heaped upon it 
by unthinking people who associate it with 
the bogie devil and his malicious works. 
The devil has never concerned me, as I 
have always used my own conscience—not 
the dictum of any cult. 

If my words have awakened thought in 
narrow bigots and petrified hypocrites it 
will have done its appointed work. The 
universal voiee of science tells us that, 
if we misuse this wonderful body, mind, or 
the all-pervading spirit of good, the con- 
sequences fall upon ourselves here and 


‘now. Why not accept these plain facts 


and guide our lives accordingly ? 

We must not be deceived by blind 
leaders of the blind, calmly expecting to 
be “saved” by anyone except by the king- 
dom within ourselves. The truly honest 
and brave ones know that, if saved, it 
must be by their own efforts. The truth 
hurts for a while, as when an old, useless 
tooth is removed, but health and happiness 
may be restored by the painful removal 
of the disturbing member. 

My mother, who lived to the ripe old 
age of ninety-seven years, used very often 
in my boyhood and youthful days to say, 
“Luther, I wish you to make this world 
a better place to live in than it was be- 
fore you lived.” 

I have unfailingly tried all of my own 
long life to live up to this standard. I 
was not told to believe this or that or be 
damned. 

I reiterate: The religion of most people 
is what they would like to believe, not 
what they do believe, and very few stop 
to examine its foundation. 

The idea that a good God would send 
people to a burning hell is utterly damn- 
able to me. The ravings of insanity; 
superstition gone to seed. I don’t want to 
have anything to do with such a God. I 
am a lover of man and Christ as a man and 
his work; and all things that help human- 
ity, but, nevertheless, just as he was an 
infidel then, I am an infidel to-day. 

I prefer and claim the right to worship 
the infinite everlasting almighty God of 
this vast universe as revealed to us gradu- 
ally step by step by the demonstrable 
truths of our savior science. ‘ 

Do you think Christ or Mohammed, 
Confucius, Baal, or even the gods of 
ancient mythology are dead? Not so. Do 
you think Pericles, Mareus Aurelius, 
Moses, Shakespeare, Spinosa, Aristotle, 


Socrates, Plato, Empedocles, Humboldt, 
Darwin, Tolstoi, Franklin, Emerson are 
dead. No. Their very personality lives 
and will live forever in our lives and all 
of those who follow us. All of them are 
with us to-day. No one lives who is not 
influenced more or less by these great ones 
according to the capacity of the cup of 
knowledge which they bring to these ever- 
flowing fountains to be filled. 

Olive Schreiner says: ‘Holiness is an 
infinite compassion for others; greatness 
is to take the common things of life, and 
walk truly among them. 

“All things on earth have their price; 
and for truth we pay the dearest. We 
barter it for love and sympathy. The 
road to honor is paved with thorns; but on 
the path to truth at every step you set 
your foot down on your own heart. 

“Wor the little soul that cries aloud for 
continued personal existence for itself and 
its beloved, there is no help. For the soul 
which knows itself no more as a unit, 
but as a part of the universal unity of 
which the beloved also is a part, which 
feels within itself the throb of the uni- 
versal life—for that soul there is no 
death.” 


Raise Fund for Restoring 


Peter Bulkeley’s Church 


A fund is being raised in America, 
particularly among the descendants of 
Peter Bulkeley, to assist the people of 
Odell, England, in restoring All Saints 
Church in that town, a building that dates 
back to the fourteenth century. Peter 
Bulkeley was rector of this church from 
1620 to 1635, but, under the persecution 
of Archbishop Laud, he left Odell, and 
with a little company of pioneers founded 
the town of Concord, Mass., and became 
the first minister of the church. On a 
European trip. which Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, minister emeritus of the First 
Parish in Coricord, took last summer, he 
was privileged to preach in September in 
Odell, in the pulpit of his ancestor. 

The church in Odell is much in need 
of repair. The village, a picturesque one 
with houses mostly of thatched roofs, has 
less than a thousand inhabitants. The 
late William Streeter Richardson of Bos- 
ton, Mass., another descendant of Peter 
Bulkeley, initiated the plan of having in- 
terested persons.in America assist the 
people of Odell in financing the repairs. 
The World War and the death of Mr. 
Richardson temporarily postponed the fur- 
thering of the project. The diocesan 
architect estimates the cost of complete 
renovation at about £8,000. The New 
England Historic Genealogical Society is 
custodian of the “Bulkeley Fund” begun for 
this purpose by Mr. Richardson. The carry- 
ing out of the plan involves the placing of 
an appropriate tablet in the Odell church 
in memory of Peter Bulkeley. Among 
other descendants of Peter Bulkeley in 
America may be named Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson and Chief Justice William H. Taft. 


, wil 
yt _—— a 


“Just as Sweet” 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with extreme interest the 
article, “Are Unitarians Christians?” by 
Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, in your issue of 
February 4. 

One might think from Mr. Hussey’s 
assertion that “Dr. Slaten is not fitted to 
be our spokesman, for he has not been 
with us long enough to fully comprehend 
.our point of view,” and there is a radical 
difference of opinion between them as to 
what a Unitarian is. Yet, except for the 
fact that Dr. Slaten does not call one who 
differs with him “at heart a bigot and a 
tyrant,’ I see no great difference in their 
ideas concerning Unitarians. 

Let us see wherein they do differ, how- 
ever. “As Christianity is defined by a 
vast majority of Christ’s followers, the 
Nazarene was not a Christian, and neither 
is a Unitarian.” The italics are mine, 
the thought is Dr. Slaten’s, and the words 
are Mr. Hussey’s. : 

Here, then, is the real issue; not “Are 
Unitarians Christians?” but “What is a 
Christian?’ Apparently Dr. Slaten’s error 
in stating that Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians lay in the fact that he took for his 
definition of a Christian that of ‘a vast 
majority of Christ’s followers’; and had 


- he taken instead the definition of a mi- 


nority, all would have been well and he. 


would not have been “a literalist,” 
“at heart a bigot and a tyrant.” 

After all, isn’t the shoe perhaps on the 
other foot? Isn’t it just possible that Mr. 
Hussey is the literalist? 


nor 


“What's in a name? that which we eall a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Dr. Slaten’s Humanism may or may not 
be Christian, depending upon one’s defini- 
tion, but it-is just as sweet; and only a 
literalist would stumble over the adjective 
and so miss entirely the spirit that lies 
behind. 


New York, N.Y. 


J. HERBERT WARE, JR. 


Reply to Mr. Hussey 


What is a Christian? A Christian, in 
the strictly correct sense of the term—in 
the sense that it is generally understood 
and accepted—is a person who accepts 
the entire scheme of Christian thought, 
which includes the Virgin Birth, the 
Miracles of Jesus, the Vicarious Atone- 
ment (and, of necessity, the doctrine of 
original sin), Heaven and Hell, and the 
Second Coming of Christ. If any Uni- 
tarian is willing to accept all these, he 
may call himself a Christian—but in the 
same breath he denies that he is a Uni- 
tarian. 

Of course it is true that a number of 
Unitarians accept the moral leadership 
of Jesus,—or at least say they do,—but 
to claim that thus they may call them- 
selves Christians is merely casuistry. 
Their justification is, they say, that the 
conception of “Christian” cited above is 
not correct, and that a Christian really is 
one who follows the moral teachings of the 


‘himself cannot 


that does not make it the correct and 
accepted definition. To the world the 
term Christian means just one thing—a 
believer in the system of Christian 
thought and theology, and it is vain to 
try and make it mean anything else. 

And another thing, too. The honest, 
conscientious Unitarian cannot accept the 
moral leadership of Jesus in toto. Jesus 
believed implicitly in demonology. Jesus 
believed in his own second coming to 
judge men, condemning some to Hell and 
raising others to Heaven (see Mark, 
Chapter 13). Jesus cursed the innocent 
fig-tree, a harmless plant which had no 
control over its own growth, which was a 
childish thing to do. We must remember 
that- we cannot take merely the Sermon 
on the Mount and the Golden Rule—if we 
are to accept the moral leadership of 
Jesus, we must accept it in full, not 
merely in part. 

Frankly, I do not see the reason for all 
the hue and cry over the question of 
whether or not Unitarians are Christians 
—what difference does it make? Is it 
anything more to one’s credit to be a 
Christian than to be a Buddhist, a Con- 
fucian or a Parsee? It is not. To try 
and insist that Unitarianism is Chris- 
tianity is to limit it—to deny its universal- 
ity and freedom of thought. I am nota 
Christian, but I insist that I am just as 
sincere a Unitarian as Mr. Hussey, or 
any other member of the denomination. 

In his sermon, as printed in THE CuHrIs- 
TITAN RecisterR, Mr. Hussey denies the 
right of Dr. Slaten to speak for Uni- 
tarianism. Well, by what right or what 
authority does Dr. Hussey himself—or 
any other individual, for that matter, be 
he minister or layman—speak for Uni- 
tarianism as a whole? I defy anyone to 
produce any single belief which is binding 
upon all Unitarians. Unitarianism is big 
enough to hold all shades of theological 
belief,—Star Island is an adequate dem- 
onstration of that,—and the man who 
would deny full expression to any one of 
these shades of belief is no true Uni- 
tarian. In my opinion, Dr. Slaten is a 
truer Unitarian than the one who _ so 
openly assails him, for Dr. Slaten appre- 
ciates and reverences the faith of one 
who disagrees with him, even though he 
accept it. Dr. Slaten’s 
heart and soul are too big to deny to 
anyone his right to think and speak as 
his conscience dictates, and it would be 
well for our Unitarian denomination if 
more of our ministers were filled with this 
spirit of the true liberal and seeker after 
truth. He who would curtail the honest 
beliefs of another does not rightly belong 
in our ranks. 

No, Unitarians are not Christians, and 
true Unitarians would shrink from so 
limiting our denomination in its search for 
the truth—no matter where that truth 
may lead. We who are humanists do not 
for a moment want to deny to our theistic 
brethren the right to think what seems 
true and reasonable to them—why should 
they seek to deny the same freedom to us? 
If Unitarianism is not big enough to hold 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nazarene, regardless of his theology. But 


us all in harmony, then Vaitaxianist is 
as colossal a failure as is orthodox ~ 
Christianity. 

I would call to the attention of Mr. 
Hussey, and of those others who seek to 
limit the range of Unitarian thought and 
cast out those whose theological minds 
differ from theirs, the sublime words of 
the Buddha: “My doctrine makes no dis- 
tinction between the high and low, rich 
and poor; it is like the sky, it has room 
for all, and like water, it washes all 
alike.’ Is not this equally true of our own 
Unitarianism? If not, we had best admit 
ourselves a dismal failure. 

WiLttiAM NEWMAN CHEW. 

Bocora, N.J. 


Concerning Sylvester Judd 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


It was gratifying to read in THE REGISTER 
for January 28 something of an apprecia- 
tion of the character and _ services of 
Sylvester Judd, the minister of the church 
in Augusta, Me., on the occasion of the 


‘recent centennial of that church. May I 


add a word in reference to his early and 
radical contribution to the history of the 
Peace. Movement in America? I have 
never known of any other opponent of 
the war system to take the bold course 
which he adopted in publicly challenging 
both the righteousness and the usefulness 
of our Revolutionary War. While men 
had often cursed the wars that “enemy 
nations” had instituted, Judd said: Let us 
make a study of our own War of Indepen- 
dence. We have always believed that here 
was a good war, if ever a war could be 
accounted good. Let us then go back to 
the beginning, and with cool and open 
minds raise the question, whether this 
supposedly holy war ought ever to have 
been entered upon. The conclusion seemed 
clear that there never had been good 
reason for the war. He shows what ter- 
rible cruelty and outrage was brought 
upon the reluctant and unwilling people 
who were dragged into the war against 
their good judgment. He dwells upon the 
burdensome years of poverty and suffer- 
ing which the war entailed. He tells the 
horrible story of the destruction of the 
fair lands of the civilized Indians in New 
York, showing how even Washington, once 
involved in the foul business of slaughter, 
stood doomed, like all the Lords of War, 
to make himself responsible for the most 
dastardly inhumanity. But he quotes 
Washington and Franklin, after the war 
was over, for the foolishness and intoler- 
able human waste of the war. He scouts 
the idea that this, our pet. and holy war, 
could be credited with any moral gain. 

From Franklin, in particular, he quotes 
an earnest proposition in a letter to a Brit- 
ish friend, a member of the Government, 
pleading that France and Hngland and 
the United States now enter an engage- 
ment never to fight with one another in 
future. 

Thus, our liberal and _ progressive 
preacher, nigh a hundred years ago, stood . 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Humanism: By a Leading Exponent 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


In The Western Unitarian 


THE Recister has stated that the 
world of theology is undergoing 
great change. That is natural and 
inevitable. But some people do not 
know it. Mr. Dietrich expresses here 
the humanistic position as he preaches 
it to large. congregations in Minne- 
apolis, Minn. There have been many 
requests that we publish, such a state- 
ment. One of the chief lessons in life 
is the compulsion of doctrinal think- 
ing if we are going on with spiritual 
living. Taking our theology as a fin- 
ished product from a teacher, or from 
one’s own early thinking, is one of the 
most gravely injurious errors. It is 
deadly to the souls of the people, ana 
to free churches it is ruinous. 


UMANISM is a religion based upon 

the doctrine of man as an end rather 
than a means. Christianity presupposes a 
certain type of God, and then considers 
man as a means toward realizing the pur- 
poses and desires of this Being. It is 
taught that the chief end of man is to 
glorify God. But Humanism considers 
human life an end in itself, and teaches 
that everything in life should contribute 
to the glory of man rather than to the 
glory of God. It holds that the truly re- 
ligious values are the human values, and 
that the real virtues are those things 
which contribute toward the enrichment 
_of the individual life and the improvement 
of the social order. This makes Human- 
ism a forward-looking religion as con- 
trasted with the older theistic religions, 
which were backward-looking. The latter 
dealt largely with the problem of be- 
ginnings, but the former deals almost en- 
tirely with the problem of ends. Human- 
ism says that while we may know nothing 
about the First Cause, we do know that in 
the world in which we live, there is great 
opportunity for improvement in every 
direction, and every man must play his 
part in this struggle after a better and 
nobler life. There is individual character 
to be developed and a just and harmonious 
social order to be created; and we are 
’ the forces through which these functions 
must be fulfilled. As we study the prin- 
ciples of evolution, and the history of man, 
we realize that there is no power outside 
of the universe that helps in these tasks 
—in fact there is no power outside of 
man himself that fashions individual 
character and human society. 

Therefore Humanism, little concerned 
with the origin of things, but vitally con- 
cerned with their end, knowing of no 
power outside of man himself which 
directs the great struggle after individual 
and social righteousness, enthrones deity 
in the human heart rather than above 
the stars. It teaches the doctrine of 
immanence, that God is in the universe, 
the world-spirit which pervades the 

‘totality of things. It does not confine 


deity necessarily to the spirit of humanity ; 
but it says that this great world spirit, 
so far as we know, finds its highest ex- 
pression in humanity, and it is therefore 
in humanity that we must look for the 
deepest manifestations of the divine. It 
recognizes that mysterious presence which 
is in all and through all; but for all 
practical purposes, it centers it in hu- 
manity. Just as the older theism took 
the individual man and glorified and 
idealized him with the attributes of a God, 
so Humanism takes humanity and glorifies 
and idealizes it with the attributes of a 
God. In other words, the God-idea is 
embodied, not in an idealized individual 
outside of the world, but in an idealized 
people in the world. 

So I believe that the whole process and 
development of the universe from the be- 
ginning until now has been the result, 
not of a personal creator and ruler outside 
of it, setting it in motion, directing its 
course, and shaping its development; but 
of the working of some inner motive 
power—a power which at first perhaps 
was an unconscious impulse, but which 
has developed into self-directing con- 
sciousness in humanity—the highest ex- 
pression of that power on this planet, 
and its controlling force so far as human 
affairs are concerned. Until recently this 
impulse no doubt pushed forward blindly, 
all unconscious of what its end might be; 
but at last in man it has assumed the 
proportions of consciousness, and hence- 
forth will be consciously directed by 
humanity. I believe, therefore, that it 
rests with us to control this force and 
give it definite shape and direction, and 
that the destiny of humanity lies in our 
hands. The future then lies wide open 
before us, to do with it what we will. 
This standpoint must profoundly affect 
our whole attitude toward life. Its im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated, neither 
ean the grave responsibility which it in- 
volves. Think of it, we are shaping the 
destiny of a planet. We are not, as pre- 
viously supposed, oppressed by having to 
do the will of a superior power. The only 
power that in any sense controls us is the 
collective will of humanity, and of that 
we are the creators. We can mark out 
our own goal and choose our own path 
to that goal, and no power outside of our- 
selves can defeat the purpose of man. 

This idea naturally makes man in gen- 
eral—humanity, rather than some ideal- 
ized man,—the object of our religious 
aspirations ; and human beings take on an 
augmented significance as the immediate 
expression of the divine life. With this 
idea of deity; man no longer turns to the 


altar to come into contact with the divine 


life; but he experiences its light and 
warmth from contact with his fellowmen. 
And this new attitude will transform all 
our relations with our fellows. We shall 
regard them henceforth as the media 
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through which divinity is expressed, as 
actual revealers of the spirit of deity. 
We shall attribute a sacredness to them, 
and the cheapness which now marks the 
value of human life will disappear. Like- 
wise we shall consider ourselves channels 
through which the divine life of humanity 
flows, and recognize our mission to purify 
the stream as it passes through us, real- 
izing that the manner in which we give 
expression to this spirit will largely de- 
termine the life of the future. Every mis- 
take we make will be communicated to 
our posterity and make it more difficult 
for them to find the way; every virtue 
which we practice will likewise be trans- 
mitted to our children and will help 
ennoble and enrich their lives. And as I 
would interpret deity in terms of an 
idealized and glorified humanity, making 
this the object of our worship and of our 
service, my religion-consists of a devoted 
attempt to realize through consecrated 
effort the gradual transformation of 
human life into its likeness. In short, I 
would set up the ideal of a_ perfected 
humanity as the symbol which best ex- 
presses my idea of deity. 

In all this, of course, we are at bottom 
dealing with speculation; we are merely 
wrestling with the task of comprehending 
and expressing some reasonable idea of 
the universe. Personally, I affirm nothing, 
because I know of nothing, higher than 


‘the real but invisible influence of good 


men and women, both past and present. 
Whether or not there is any supreme mind 
behind that collective influence, the col- 
lective influence is there, and may be said 
in a very real sense to control my destiny. 
And though it be but another idol, I set 
it up as the concept of God which best 
meets my needs. It is because I feel that 
this idea of God challenges me to real 
experience of his life and the real partici- 
pation in his creative labors that I find 
myself, if not convinced intellectually, 
moved to its acceptance. To feel that 
God—the mighty spirit of humanity— 
needs me, is to feel myself stirred to the 
uttermost depths of my being. To feel 
that I am a part of and a contributor to 
that God is to find myself lifted to the 
possibilities of purest and bravest life. 
God and man together, in fact the same, 
toiling and sacrificing for the perfect end 
—this is the picture that I love to hold 
in mind, because it gives me light in these 
hours of darkness, when great things are 
demanded of us, and we are called to 
heroic labors. And with this conception 
there comes to me at times a feeling of 
heaven, and with it the intense longing 
that I may so live that those who come 
after us may have this feeling more fully 
and more often in the better world that 
we ourselves must make. 


The freedom of the highways by both 
land and sea, is to-day assured to all; but 
the highways of the mind, the avenues 
of thought, are obstructed by narrow sec- 
tarianism and selfish politics, and pioneers 
in science and right living have been 
obliged to seek bypaths, as the highways: 
of learning are.closed.—Clifton M. Gray. 


losophy from the public schools. 


Fundamentalists’ Paper 
Prints Good Propaganda 


If the Fundamentalists win, one of the 
reasons will be the Crusaders’ Champion. 
It is published every week by the Bible 
Crusaders of America. Tur REGISTER re- 
ported the general plan of the organiza- 
tion and of its journal in the issue of 
December 17. George F. Washburn, who 
owns a number of hotels in Florida, is 
general manager of the paper and presi- 
dent and director general of the Crusaders. 
He has given $100,000 to the cause, with 
the promise of more if the success of the 
movement justifies it. ; 

‘The primary purpose of both organiza- 
tion and journal is to eliminate the teach- 
ing of evolution and rationalistic phi- 
But, of 
course, they war on any and all forms of 
modernism and defend those fundamen- 
tals of faith on which Protestant consery- 
atives of all denominations agree as a 
fighting basis. Two other journals of like 


purpose, the Con/jlict and the American 


Fundamentalist, haye merged with the 
Crusaders’ Champion, with the hearty con- 
sent of the proprietors. Dr. John Roach 
Straton is serving as director general of 
discussion for the Crusaders without re- 
linquishing pastoral duties in New York 
City. | 

The Ohampion is ably edited for the 
constituency to which it is mainly ad- 
dressed. It is masterful in the art of 
propaganda. For technique and crafts- 
manship wielded toward a single burning 
objective, this journal has few equals. 
Both artfully and artlessly it appeals to 
the desire for simplicity in a philosophy 
of the ultimate things. It capitalizes on 
the shifts and changes in thought that 
come with constant discovery, throwing 
them into contrast against the unchang- 
ing simplicities of orthodox doctrine, with, 
of course, great advantage to the latter. 
By the sheer force of dogmatic assump- 
tion, ‘the reader is made to feel that his 
innate religious nature can function to 
good purpose only in terms of such doc- 
trine. 

Issues of the Champion abound in “ref- 
utations” of evolution. The chemical dif- 
ference in the tears of man and animals 
is one of the differences that “mark man 
as the being of a special, creative act.” 
A report of a fossilized fish scale found 
in strata of the Cambrian period, when 
no vertebrates are supposed to have lived, 
“constitutes another damaging blow at 
...the entire evolutionary structure.” 
And, with the finding on an Arizona cliff 
of what was evidently intended to be a 
picture of a dinosaur, the paleontological 
evidence for the animal origin of man al- 
together collapses, because a manlike ani- 
mal must have made the picture, whereas 
he is not supposed to have arrived until 
millions upon millions of years after the 
dinosaur. With every discovery of modi- 
fying facts, or the slenderest reports of 
such a discovery, the props fall out and 


down goes evolution. 


The enormous mass of detailed evidence 
from geology, comparative anatomy, bi- 
ology, psychology, and astronomy, the 


pothesis of evolution are, of course, ig- 
nored, and safely so, since there are few 
of the Champion’s readers who have the 
time, energy, and training to go through 
countless books, monographs, reports, and 
exhibits that contain this material. And, 
as for accepting the conclusions of the lead- 
ing morphologists, biologists, psychologists, 
geologists, and astronomers of the age, 
what is the word of a “high-brow” profes- 
sor against the word of God? Not only are 
these findings ignored, but the names of 
these real scientists are conspicuously 
scarce. When an editor or contributor 
does quote from these men, he either se- 
lects one of their generalized statements 
which he proceeds to attack, or makes 
capital out of one of their own tempered 
warnings against the too ready acceptance 
and application of evolution as a demon- 
strated fact. Otherwise, most of the anti- 
evolution “evidence” comes from profes- 
sors in obscure colleges, and scientists 
whose chief activity lies outside the real 
field of investigation. 

The language of the Champion, both in 
its original and clipped matter, is in the 
main boisterous and demagogic, abounding 
in orthodox shibboleths and bellicose ex- 
aggerations. In its entire content and 
tactics, it is doing nothing that could not 
have been done, and a great deal of what 
was done, to the Copernican theory in the 
sixteenth century. Undoubtedly, though, 
it is reconciled to the new astronomy. It 
clips with approval from the People’s 
Ohristian Bulletin an article which con- 
tains this protest: “When direct Bible 
statements as to the rotundity of the earth 
are quoted, there are some who ignore the 
positive teaching of Scripture on the sub- 
ject, and pick out some verse in which the 
word ‘corners’ is found.” 

But the fight against evolution is des- 
tined to last longer than the war on the 
solar system, because man resents more 
deeply a fancied slight on his origin than 
a shift of his habitat from the center 
to an inconspicuous spot in the universe. 


The Evolution Battle 


The bill to prohibit the teaching of the 
theory of evolution in the tax-supported 
schools of Kentucky, which was intro- 
duced into the State Legislature in the 
early part of the present session, was un- 
favorably reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Kentucky Statutes. There 
was no motion to override the report. 

The Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives on February 8 passed, by a vote of 
seventy-six to thirty-two, a bill to prevent 
teaching, in state-supported schools, of the 
theory. that man descended from,.a lower 
order of animals. Members of the Senate, 
who have yet to vote on the measure, 
listened to the heated debate which pre- 
ceded the vote. 


eT ad 


Our desires and hungers are the measure 
of our soul. Mean hungers flow out of 
mean lives. Great hungers spring from 
great lives.—Joel Blau. 
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countless observations, discoveries, tests, . 
and comparisons that do support the hy- 


Evolution Text : is Preference 
for Sect, Say Bible Crusaders 


Fundamentalists of Florida are demand- 
ing the removal from the public schools 
of that State of Gruenberg’s text on 
biology, because it teaches the evolutionary 
origin of man. Their reasoning is curious 
and amazing. The Constitution of Florida 
in its Declaration of Rights decrees: 

“That no preference shall be given by 
law to any church, sect, or mode of worship, 
and no money shall ever be taken from the 
public treasury directly or indirectly in 
aid of any church, sect, or religious de- 
nomination, or in aid of any sectarian in- 
stitution.” 

A resolution adopted by the Florida 
Legislature in 1923 says: 

“It is improper and subversive to the 
best interest of the people of the State 
for any professor, teacher, or instructor 
in the public schools and colleges of this 
State, supported in whole or in part by 
public taxation, to teach or permit to be 
taught atheism, or agnosticism, or to teach 
as true Darwinism, or any other hy- 
pothesis that links man in blood relation- 
ship to any other form of life.’ 

This resolution is an attempt to enforce 
the interpretation of the Book of Genesis 
as held by the dominant religious “sects” 
and “denominations” of the State, in 
spite of the Bill of Rights. It is plain 
preference for a certain doctrine of the 
origin of man that underlies the fun- 
damentalist theology. Here, it would ap- 
pear, is the case of a law that violates 
a constitutional provision. 

But the Fundamentalists maintain that 
the 1923 resolution of the Legislature is 
a proper and logical interpretation of the 
Declaration of Rights, and that the State 
Textbook Commission violates the Consti- 
tution in continuing to allow the use of 
a textbook that teaches evolution. (The 
book was approved by the Commission in 
1922.) Evolutionists are a sect, declare 
the literalists. George F. Washburn, pres- 
ident of the Bible Crusaders of America, 
protesting to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, explained: 

“This teaching of ‘Darwinian’ philos- 
ophy (Evolution), which has developed 
into a ‘sect’ or religion, is rapidly trans- 
forming our boys and girls in the public 
schools (who are largely from Christian 
homes) into ‘atheists and agnostics,’ all 
of which is contrary to the laws of the 
State and in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution as clearly, plainly, and em- 
phatically set forth by the Legislature of 
1923.” : 

Further, in the opinion of Mr. Washburn 
and the Crusaders, the State of Florida 
has no right to permit the teaching of 
evolution, even if it is true. In the same 
letter, he wrote: 

“In matters of religion, we believe that 
the fundamental rights of the parents are 
paramount to the religious requirements 
of the State (as shown by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Oregon School law case), and that 
no state commission or subcommission or 
other agents of the State or people should 


(Continued on page 170) 
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J Mo 


A survey of the current season’s output in fiction reveals an interesting fact. 


years have there appeared so many novels distinctively American. 
writers were beginning to realize what certain contemporary poets have long asserted, that in 
American history lies a mine of rich material whose surface, so far, has scarcely been scratched ; 


Good News 


Not for many 


It seems as if our native 


that the 


example of Hawthorne and Cooper contains a promise of success far greater than is to be found in a slavish 


imitation of the British and Continental schools of fiction. 


Joseph Hergesheimer’s Balisand, Honoré Willsie 


Morrow’s We Must March, Sir Gilbert Parker’s The Power and the Glory, as well as Willa. Cather’s A Lost 
Lady, and Gordon Young’s Days of ’49, bear convincing witness to a growing tendency, which, if it persists, 
may produce the long-heralded Great American Novel. 


The Kingdom of Ends 


REALITY IN WorRSHIP. By Willard L. Sperry. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

“Worship stands in its own right,” says 
Dean Sperry. “It can be justified with- 
out reference to any other uses.” This is 
an important thesis to establish ,in these 
days, when the place of worship is being 
challenged. Is a service of worship 
simply a prelude to the sermon? Is it 
simply a means to an end? Or is it an end 
in itself? The author, in this fruitful dis- 
cussion of personal religion and public 
worship, contends that religion is a man’s 
experience of union with a Real Other, 
and that this experience is an end in itself, 
not in any sense a means to another end. 
Worship finds its supreme meaning in 
the old theological phrase that the chief 
end of man is “to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him forever.” Dr. Sperry calls at- 
tention in his preface to the fact that 
books on worship are usually of two types: 
either critical studies of the liturgical 
material of the past, or compilations of 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
details of church worship. The present 
book is neither of these. It is concerned 
with the chief problem of worship itself: 
What are we doing, or what is being done 
to us, when we engage in public worship? 
The concluding chapters of the book are 
concerned with the realities that we ex- 
perience when we join in worship, and 
the way in which the different acts of 
worship will be shaped by the recognition 
of their central meaning. 

The book is extraordinarily suggestive, 
vivid, and striking. It is full of those apt 
illustrations from many fields of learning 
that characterize all of Dr. Sperry’s utter- 
ances, revealing his broad sympathies and 
inclusive interests. Its central thesis, al- 
ready set forth in this review, seems 
strongly established. More questionable, 
perhaps, are the applications of that in- 
terpretation of worship to* the concrete 
problem of the order of service. We 
should agree, of course, that a service must 
have reality, that it should be stripped 
of all decorative and artificial features 
that are not reinforced by religious ex- 
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perience. We should commend the insist- 
ence that art should precede science in 
the sphere of worship, and that material 
in which Christian truth is objectively 
stated should always be preferred to the 
subjective, introspective materials. But 
conclusions which are valid for the service 
of worship as a whole are not necessarily 
valid for specific parts of it. It is prob- 
ably true, as the author says, that the 
best orders of worship are based upon a 
fundamental, inevitable religious pattern: 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. The 
vision of God is contrasted with the weak- 
ness of man, and then the opposition is 
resolved in the synthesis of communion. 
But it does not follow that this pattern 
must be repeated in miniature in every 
detail of the service; and the author has 
failed to show, at least to the satisfaction 
of one reader, that the best hymns and 
the best Scriptural passages must repeat 
this order. Even in the examples given, 
one feels that the facts are being wrenched 
into the shape of the plan. Must every 
element in religious worship run the gamut 
of religious emotions? 

Moreover, the case for the King James 
Bible is not conclusively made. 


merits of the 1611 version is that it gives 
a deliberate Christian coloring, to certain 
prophetic portions of the Old Testament, 
not contained in the original. This may 
be an evidence of creative art, but truth 
must not be sacrificed in a service of 
worship even for the sake of art. Truth 
is one of the “realities” to be conserved. 
And there are many individuals who 
really care more about knowing what 
Paul or Jesus or Isaiah actually said than 
about preserving the stately cadences of 
the Elizabethan age. Religious worship 
must be conducted in the living English 
of to-day, if it is to be as real as the “real 
world” outside the church. The King 


James Version, regret it as we may, is. 


fast going the way of other Jacobean 
literature. It is not being widely read 
to-day, largely because the uninformed 
eannot understand its English. 

Again, while the strength and simplicity 
of liturgical prayer is undoubtedly due 


It seems. 
a little strange to say that one of the 


A. BR. H. 


to the absence of the descriptive adjective, 
as Dr. Sperry points out, yet strength and 
simplicity are not the only desiderata in 
prayer. The highest standard for prayer 
is not necessarily found in the Prayer 
Book. The adjective is not always the 
sign of the critical mind. It is also at 
times the evidence of supreme artistry. 
A minister should think twice before fol- 
lowing the author’s advice about “scotch- 
ing the trail of the adjective.” Tennyson’s 
favorite line in literature was from 
Wordsworth: “Whose dwelling is the light 
of setting suns.” Lord Morley’s favorite 
line was Shakespeare’s: “After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well.” The first line with 
its adjective would add beauty and mean- 
ing to any liturgical prayer, and the ad- 
jective with the noun it modifies in the 
second could well be taken over into the 
literature of prayer. We remember the 
fine phrase: “Underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms,’ -and “Support us all day 
long of this trowblows life.” A good case 
can be made out for the adjective in 
prayer. 

But these are lesser things, and the 
worth of the book is not seriously marred 
by disagreements regarding -the applica- 
tions of principles. The concluding 
chapter rounds out the thought, which 
would have been incomplete without it, 
that while worship is an end in itself, 
with no social purpose, it has, as a 
matter of fact, a social consequence. In 
the sphere of reality to which worship 
lifts us, we find that the other man is 
made alive for us in the presence of God. 
So, by the way of indirection, we swing 


the full circle. GC. Bed: 
Good Essays 
THINGS SEPN AND Hearp. By Hdgar J. 


Goodspeed. The University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 

Some of these essays have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly. All of them are 
occasional in the best sense of that word; 
that is, they are suggested by immediate, 
living tendencies, situations, and events. 
Dr. Goodspeed would furnish not the 
slightest shred of material for the news- 
paper caricaturists of “The absent-minded 
professor.” His mind is always present, 
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easily and rapidly changing focus to adjust 
itself to shifting aspects of experience. 
Academic—yes, perhaps. But his learn- 
ing is never ponderously obvious. He uses 
it with apt allusion and deft humor to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. He isa 
genial moralist, a vivacious story-teller, 
one of those lovable scribes, celebrated in 
the parable, who, haying been “instructed 
unto the Kingdom of Heaven” in the 
human heart, generously bring forth and 
share with us what they find of things new 
and old stored up in that exhaustless 
treasury. A.M. L. 


A. Thriller 

Kinprep. By Alice Preston Smith. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 
In the days when France held Canada 
* against the English, a mysterious stranger, 
giving the name of “Le Claire,” appeared 
in the camps at the mouth of the Fox 
River. He announced himself as a French 
fur trader, he talked like a Frenchman, 
and lived in the camp of the French and 
Indians, though he made frequent visits to 
a neighboring camp across the river. The 
mysterious stranger was in truth a well- 
bred Englishman; and when the director 
of the French camp, detecting flaws in Le 
Claire’s credentials, questioned him more 
closely, the deceit was detected and he 
was saved only by the quick wit of a 
beautiful widow. The story tells how Sar- 
gent, the HWnglishman, found that this 
widow of a French officer was, indeed, 
his sister-in-law; and how for her sake he 
saved the entire encampment from a mas- 
sacre by the Indians, and how he fell des- 
perately in love. The narrative is a his- 
torical romance of extraordinary interest. 
It holds the reader on tiptoe until the end. 

H. F. B. 


A Happy Family 


MAkKbsuirr Farm. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


New York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.75. 

Makeshift Farm is another essay at the 
Swiss Family Robinson sort of yarn, 
though well done and genuinely amusing. 
Fortunes gone to smash, father not too 
astute in finance, mother capable and pos- 
sessed of a boundless sense of humor, and 
a raft of children filled with all manner 
of amiable deyiltry. These go to live on a 
run-to-seed farm. There they stay until 
the wheel of fortune makes another revo- 
lution and sends them back, prosperous 
once more, to Chicago or Grand Forks, or 
wherever it was they dwelt. 

But what good times on this farm! 
You remember, in Swiss Family Robinson, 
how good the food tasted, even if only a 
potful of weird Polynesian greens? Things 
happen just that way on Makeshift Farm. 
Father writes books that won’t sell, but 
what pleasure he had writing them. A 
Homerie uncle comes and spends days 
reciting an Odyssey of bewildering ad- 
_venture. We are even shown a small- 
town newspaper war, with all its rural 
recrimination reported in detail. In the 
adventures of the children, Miss Hawthorne 

‘ has been most happy, and without a twinge 
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of conscience one can recommend Makeshift 
Farm as something not to be missed. 
Gyn. Ti. 


Democratic Worship 


Cuurcw Music AND WorsHIP. By Harl £. 
Harper. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Mr. Harper is a minister who has had 
much experience in directing church music, 
and this volume shows that he thoroughly 
appreciates the aspirations of trained 
musicians in the service of the church. 
The emphasis of this yolume is on the 
active participitation of the congregation ; 


we are given a picture of a democracy at 


worship rather than of a detached aristoc- 
racy. The congregation is shown how 
to appropriate for its use all that is best 
in the highest types of music, and “gospel 
ragtime” is forcibly ejected from the sanc- 
tuary. Mr. Harper outlines a scheme -of 
choral organization for a church, giving 
places to junior and intermediate choirs, 
and choral clubs, as well as to the official 
or senior choir. With this outline are 
given detailed suggestions regarding hymn, 
choral, and festival services. Mr. Harper 
hears the church singing, as Walt Whitman 
heard America. The spirit of the book is 
highly commendable, and it cannot fail to 
be of great service to all who have at heart 
the best interests of the music of the 
ehurch. 


Young Love 


Monpay Mornine. By Patrick Hamilton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The story of a young man, “Anthony,” 
who lives in London and is in love. He 
expects to be a novelist, and dreams of the 
story he will write and thereby gain a 
place of note among those favorably com- 
mented upon in the daily press. But the 
novel does not get under way. Because of 
trivial circumstances, it is postponed again 
and again. Anthony is always going to 
begin the work in earnest the next Monday 
morning; but resolution is weak, and the 
hard work of writing is postponed. Mean- 
time the young hopeful finds employment 
as actor in a small company making short 
tours with ‘brief stands. In this trying 
environment, Anthony keeps a grip upon 
himself, and his love for Diane remains 
true, becoming with the passing months a 
thing more real and reliable. It is a good 
description of a young man some years 
under twenty who finds himself in love, 
and is dazed by the feeling. H. F. B. 


Timely 
Can A MAN Be A CHRISTIAN To-DAy? By 


William Louis Poteat, LL.D. The University of 
North Carolina Press. 


The students of Wake Forest College 
must haye greatly enjoyed these John 
Calvin McNair lectures; for the style is 
engaging and the thought of the author 
reveals wide and careful study in what is, 
in reality, a serious field at this time when 
our world is having so much trouble in 
getting its religion to feel at home with 
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science. The purpose of the book is ex- 
pressed in clear outline by the author: “It 
may be useful to think of the main fea- 
tures of our period with some detail, 
then disentangle, if we may, the essential 
substance of Christianity from its accu- 
mulations through the centuries, recognize 
the traveler in the midst of his baggage, 
and finally, to consider what _ serious- 
minded, intelligent young people are to do 
in order to secure and maintain abiding 
peace between their enlightenment and 
their religion.” There are three lectures, 
entitled “To-day,” “Baggage,” and “Peace.” 
To read the book is a delightful journey 
of two hours over an attractive road. 


Better Than Wells 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By J. W. 
Duruy. New York: T. Y. Crowell. $4.00. 

The history of the world—from the 
primeval Java skull to Coolidge’s in- 
scrutable brain—in nine hundred pages! 
“Tmpossible!” you say. But it’s all there! 
Only a Frenchman could do it—Duruy, of 
course, at his best, with amazing range of 
accurate scholarship and amazing clarity 
and felicity of exposition. Duruy carries 
the story to ’48, when France started the 
European upheaval that was to go on till 
the world upheaval in 1914. Professor 
Grosvenor carries it on to the twentieth 
century, and two good people have brought 
it to date—Miss Smith and Mr. Mc- 
Spadden. A well-bound and well-printed 
book, with about thirty-five excellent maps 
and a good forty-page index. If senti- 
mentalists want to know what someone 
feels ought to have happened, let them 
turn to Wells’s Outline. But if people 
want to know what did happen, here’s a 
compact and intelligent chronicle. Use it 
for a survey, and you can go on safely to 
study any era with a good sense of pro- 
portion. Use it for reference, and you can 
dip in anywhere and find the essential 
situation made clear, with surprisingly 
many crisply told incidents and keen 
characterizations. Test it on any field, 
from the Accads and the Ming Dynasty to 
the Marne or the Dawes Plan, and you 
will vote it one of the ten books for a 
desert island. Ww. R. 


Divorce Again 


AND THEY Livep HApPILy Ever Arrer! By 
Meredith Nicholson. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

A presentation of the Divorce Problem 
when aggravated by certain conditions 
prevalent in contemporary American cities. 
The plot centers in the familiar “triangle.” 
the spiritual mise en scéne is the dingy 
fog of selfish sentimentalism that blurs the 
perspective and distorts the decisions of 
undisciplined souls—wholesome discipline, 
especially self-discipline, being not too 
common among us. 

A clearly conceived, straight, and swift- 
moving narrative, refreshingly free from 
the sniggering cynicism and ostentatious 
elaboration of sex psychology that too 
often characterize recent stories based on 
this theme. A.M. L. 


The Taming of Johnny Sea Horse 


ANNE MILTIMORE PENDLETON 


A family council was being held in the 
Philippine Seas. 

Father and Mother Sea Horse were talk- 
ing things over together. They always 
did things together. Mother Sea Horse 
had laid her eggs. Father Sea Horse had 
carried the eggs around on his tail till 
they had hatched. Now the little Sea 
Horses, Johnny and Mary, went swimming 
about with Father and Mother Sea Horse, 
and they were really very fine specimens 
of Sea Horses. Mary was a gentle little 
thing, and never caused her parents any 
worry, but Johnny was wild and fractious. 
That was why Father and Mother Sea 
Horse were talking things over together. 

“I do wish you’d speak to your oldest 
colt and heir,” sighed Mother Sea Horse. 

“What are you neighing about now?” 
asked Father Sea Horse. “Has the young 
rascal been telling more fish stories again?” 

“No,” said Mother Sea Horse. “It’s 
Johnny’s disobedience that is troubling me 
now.” 

‘“Hm-m-m,” said Father Sea Horse, most 
wisely sympathetically, “I shall have to 
horsewhip the little scalawag. What did 
he do this time?” 

“This morning,” said Mother Sea Horse, 
“T told him he must stop teasing Little 
Sister, and what did he do but immedi- 
ately go and tell her to touch that poison- 
ous sea nettle. And then when she said 
she was afraid, he taunted her and told 
her she was as ‘weak as jelly fish” And 
that made her cry.” 

Mother Sea Horse stopped to catch a 
little insect in the water. She swallowed 
it: 

“And then,” she went on, “when I tried 
to show Johnny how naughty he was, both 
to tease Little Sister and to disobey me, 
he only flipped his caudal appendage most 
audaciously, and tossed his mane and 
swam away.” 

“Why don’t you say he ‘flipped his tail,’ 
and be done with it?’ snorted Father Sea 
Horse, rearing up most irascibly. 

Father Sea Horse. always did get on 
his high horse when Mother Sea Horse 
used big words on him. He was a little 
afraid she’d find out he didn’t know what 
she meant sometimes. 

But Mother Sea Horse 
Father Sea Horse. 

“If Johnny keeps on in this way,” said 
Mother Sea Horse, “he will be more worth- 
less than seaweed. I don’t know where 
the trouble is. I just can’t seem to get 
any horse sense into him.” 

“The trouble with that colt,” pronounced 
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was used to 


Father Sea Horse most equinely wisely, “is 
that he has too much horse-radish. He’s 
feeling his sea oats. He'll get over it 
some day. .Give him his head! Give him 
his head!” 

“But Father, if we let him do just what 
he wants to do, he may go out of our 
own home waters, and goodness knows 
what will happen to him then!” 

And the words had no sooner gone out 
of her mouth than Little Sister Sea Horse 
rushed swimmingly into view. é 

“Oh, Father! Oh, Mother!” she gasped 
almost out of breath, “Johnny was chas- 
ing the poor little baby shrimps and he 
went outside the home waters where you 
told him not to go, and a big shark 
whale was going by, and he ruffled up the 
waters most terribly, and Johnny was too 
near, and the shark whale hit Johnny 
with his big fin, and now Johnny isn’t 
swimming, and I’m afraid he’s terribly 
hurted !” 

But Johnny had only been slightly 
stunned, for now he came darting swiftly 
in for something to eat. Father Sea 
Horse immediately made a horseplay of 
horse power and firmly propelled Johnny 
to the back of the Sea Horse’s watery 
apartments. 

“Johnny,” said Father Sea Horse, after 
he had carefully shut the door, “by stub- 
bornly refusing to obey, you have been 
acting more like a little sea mule than 
a sea horse. I am sorry to do this, but 
it is going to hurt me more than you.” 

And you may guess what happened to 
Johnny then. 

When Johnny and his father returned 
from the back of the Sea Horses’ watery 
apartments, they found Grandfather Sea 
Horse in the parlor. Grandfather Sea 
Horse was a retired minister and he loved 
to tell tales with a moral. For an hour 
Johnny sat and listened to terrifying 
tales of “accidents” that had happened to 
little sea horse children who disobeyed. 
One story made each little vertebra in 
Johnny’s spine wiggle. This is the story: 


Little Sea Horse, Mildred Prater, 
Thought she'd be a navigator. 

Though usually the best of daughters, 
She swam beyond her own home waters, 
Till she’d crossed the big equator 
Where an alligator ate her. 


Finally Mother Sea Horse felt sorry for 
Johnny, and told him to go out and play 
with Little Sister. 

“But mind, you don’t go beyond the 
far corner of the home waters,” she 
warned. 


At first, Johnny played very nicely with 
Little Sister. But after a while some 
other little sea horse children come to play, 
too, and then Johnny said to Little Sister, 
“You go home. We don’t want you tag- 
ging around. We big fellows want to play 
by ourselves.” 

“But I want to play, too,” sniffled Little 
Sister. 
And she followed along after the others. 
“Tag tail! Tag tail!” teased Johnny. 
Little Sister almost began to ery, but 
she stopped quicker than sooner when she 
heard Benny Sea Horse, who was a big 
bully and a coward, say, “Johnny, old 
Mr. Saw Fish is swimming over there 
just beyond the far corner of the home 
waters. I dare you to go over and swim 
under him!” > 

“Don’t go, Johnny, please don’t go!” 
begged Little Sister. “You know Father 
and Mother don’t want you to go there.” 

“Dare! Dare! Double dare!” sang 
Benny Sea Horse. 

Johnny couldn’t bear not to take a dare. 

He swam over to the far corner of the 
home waters and beyond. He put himself 
right in the middle of a school of little 
sucker fish. He attracted the attention 
of Old Mr. Saw Fish, who began to make 
his way most excitedly toward Johnny and 
the school of suckers. 

Little Sister didn’t wait to see any more. 
She hurried off home as fast as she could 
flip. She swam into the parlor. Grand- 
father Sea Horse was still there. 


te 


My Song 
May I make the skies seem nearer, bluer ; 
Hearts lighter, truer,— 
And all the pathway sweeter and less 
long, 
Just for my song. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Sentence Sermon 


I know that love never is wasted, 
Nor truth, nor the breath of a prayer; 
And the thought that goes forth as a 
blessing . 
Must live, as a joy in the air. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


te 


‘Oh, Mother: Oh, Father!” she whiffied, 
“Johnny went way beyond the far corners 
of the home waters right into the middle 
of a school of little suckers, and Mr. Saw 
Fish is chasing him as fast as he can 
swim, and oh, I know he’s going to saw 
Johnny right in two! I know he is! I 
know he is!” , 


“My, goodness, gracious me!” said 
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Dreams 
FRANCES HIGGINS 


Like clouds they fill the air, 
Sailing in a stately row, 
Or tumbling helter-skelter 
Upon each other’s toe. 


Like clouds they fill the air 
Are with me everywhere; 

At work, or sleep, or play, 
Making my world more fair. 


Like clouds they may be white, 
Or gray, or very bright 

Of hue; I love them all, 

The daydreams and the night. 


he 


Mother’s Introduction to the 
Indian Chief Naw-ge-sac 
FRANCIS MARGARET FOX 


The mother in this story was the wife 
of a missionary to the Indians. She 
moved with her family from the Hast. to 
live in the wilds of Michigan in days long 
gone by. She had always been afraid of 
Indians because of the frightful stories 
she had heard and read about them when 
she was a little girl. She was brave 
enough though to go West to live at the 
Indian. Mission when her husband felt it 
his duty to teach the Indians at school 
on week days and preach to them on 
Sundays. Michigan, in those days, was 
ealled “Away out West!” 

The missionary told his wife that there 
was no reason to fear his Indians. They 
were a peaceful tribe and would harm no 
one. Mother, though, felt sure that the 
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old Indian chief of the tribe, whose name 


was Naw-ge-sac, was not to be trusted. 
She was sure that he might at any time 
lead his people on the warpath, and that 
the missionary’s family might be his first 
victims. She didn’t like his looks. Naw- 
ge-saec was tall and haughty. Mother 
thought he was ferocious. 

The missionary assured his wife that if 
she would only let him introduce the old 
chief to her, she would no longer be 
afraid of him. Then she would know that 
he was a good Indian. Mother wouldn’t 
listen. She didn’t care to have Naw-ge-sac 
introduced to her. 

The dignified old chief often visited the 
Indian school, and one day he decided that 
he would like to see the inside of the 
schoolmaster’s house. The Indian school 
and the missionary’s home were in the 
same building. The schoolroom was in 
one corner. There was a door leading 
into the house from the back of the school- 
room, through a storeroom where provi- 
sions were kept. There was also a closet 
for clothes in this connecting room. 

The old chief thought he would enter 
the family living room through the back 
way. It is a wonder that the missionary 
didn’t see where the chief went, but he 
was evidently too busy with a class of 
little Indians to notice any one else. 

It was nearly noon and the mother was 
hurrying to have dinner ready on time. 
She went into the storeroom to get the 
meat to cook, and to her horror she almost 
had a head-on collision with the old In- 
dian chief. There he was, just coming 
out of the closet, half hidden by the 
clothes that were hanging there! 


Mother Sea Horse, and went into hy- 


sterics, and that made Little Sister cry. 


. all the harder. 


‘Save that disobedient colt yet!” 


“Here, hold your horses! hold your 
horses!’’ said Father Sea Horse. “We'll 
Father 
Sea Horse was very brave. “The Saw 
Fish is a coward,” said Father Sea Horse. 
‘He always attacks littler fish than he. 
But a Sea Horse never shows his heels! 
Follow me! Do just as I do. Keep as 
close to me as you can.” 

Like the good general that he was, 
Father Sea Horse marshaled his little 
troop over to the far corner of the home 
waters. As a proof that an enemy of all 


small fish was near, they saw Mrs. Botiti 


puff herself up like a balloon, and go 
floating on her back to the top of the 
water. Whenever there was danger near- 
by, Mrs. Botiti always “played dead” that 
way, and blew herself up into the safety 
zone, and her very globosity saved her. 
My goodness, gracious me! Father Sea 
Horse put forth such a display of horse- 
manship that it was the talk of the sea 
for years and years. And didn’t Grand- 
father Sea Horse and Mother Sea Horse 
and Little Sea Horse show their mettle? 
They did just that! They were thorough- 
breds, every one of those Sea Horses! 
They were some speedy little racers! 
They dashed right under the very nose 
of old Mr. Saw Fish just as he was al- 
most upon poor Johnny. They bounced 
back and forth like little bucking broncos 
or wild cayuses or peppery mustangs. 


The Saw Fish just had to take his at- 
tention off Johnny and notice these new- 
comers. He couldn’t help himself! And 
that was what Father Sea Horse wanted. 
Just that one minute when Mr. Saw Fish 
wasn’t noticing Johnny was enone to 
save the little Sea Colt. 

“Come on, Johnny !” 
Horse. 

And Johnny and all the rest of the Sea 
Horse family turned tail and made for 
the running waters of se own home 
port. 

“Oh, my goodness, gracious me!” said 
Mother Sea Horse. “What a narrow es- 
cape!” 

Little Sister began to cry. 

“Why are you crying?’ asked Johnny. 
“Here I am all saved, and you’re crying! 
Aren’t you glad I’m saved?” 

“I’m crying,” wailed Little Sister, “be- 
cause I’m afraid you'll go out again, and 
we won't be there to save you!” 

“T’m never going beyond the far corners 
of our home waters again,” said Johnny. 
“Tl’m tamed now. Besides, I’m already 
three inches long, and pretty soon I’ll be 
five inches long, and then I won’t be a 
colt any more. I'll be a big Sea Horse, 
and when Sea Horses get big, that means 
they’ve eaten all the wild oats they’re 
going to eat, and they aren’t ever going 
to be wild any more.” 

And Johnny Sea Horse never was wild 
any more, nor disobedient, either—that is, 
not very. : 

[All rights reserved] 
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Mother screamed and ran. Through the 
house and out of the door she flew, scream- 
ing at every step. Sure enough, the old 
chief was after her. Once Mother looked 
pack, hoping that she was mistaken, but 
there was no mistake. Old Indian Chief 
Naw-ge-sac was following her fast as he 
could travel. Mother fled toward the fields. 

Her cries of terror reached the school- 
room and then it was the missionary’s 
turn to be frightened. He had never for 
a moment supposed that old Naw-ge-sac 
would harm any one. He had always 
liked him and thought him a noble Indian. 

When the missionary ran to protect his 
wife, all the young Indians ran too, giv- 
ing a chorus of whoops as they raced 
toward the fields. The missionary couldn’t 
catch the fleet-footed old chief; neither 
could the young Indians; but oh, how they 
yelled and how they enjoyed it! 

At last Mother stumbled and would 
have fallen, but the old chief caught her. 
He caught her, please remember that this 
is a true story, and—patted her shoulder! 


Se 


VERSE 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


So Queer 


In winter when it’s very cold 
The trees get all undressed ; 
While we are bundled up in wraps, 
In shivers, quite distressed. 


And yet when summer comes along, 
And makes us feel too hot, 

We take off all the clothes we can; 
The trees put on a lot. 


Our Automobile 


Our automobile’s not in style; 
We've had it many years. 

Beside the new and shining ones, 
Old-fashioned it appears. 


It hasn’t fancy cushions, and 
It isn’t even closed. 

But there’s never any trouble 
In the whizzing way it goes! 


And so we're very fond of it; 
We like its roomy seat, 

And do not mind so very much 
Because it’s obsolete. 


he 


When the others arrived, the old chief 
was saying to Mother, “No hurt white 
squaw, no hurt white squaw.’ About a 
dozen times he said that and patted her 
shoulder and patted her shoulder, in the 
gentlest fashion. Then the big, strong 
old Indian chief carried Mother to the 
house. She couldn’t walk because she 
was too weak from the terrible fright. 

Naw-ge-sac explained to the missionary 
that he was looking at the starched white 
petticoats in the closet and wondering 
about them, when Mother surprised him, 
that was all. 

That is all there is to this story. It 
was just as the missionary had said—if 
Chief Naw-ge-sac could be properly intro- 
duced to Mother she would never fear him 
again. It was the truth. Mother liked 
that good old Indian ever after. 

[All rights reserved] 
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An Editor at Eighty-five 


Friends surprise Charles A. 


HARLES A. MURDOCK, editor of the 

Pacific Unitarian, is eighty-five years 
yours. Born in Leominster, Mass, in 
1841, he came to Humboldt County, Calif, 
in 1855, to San Francisco in 1864, just 
teward the end of the ministry of Rev. 
Thomas Starr King. He was one of Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins’s stalwart men. He was 
superintendent of the San Francisco 
Sunday-school for fifty years. Im civic 
affairs he served on school committees and 
the Board of Supervisors. He was a 
member of the Staie Legislature. For 
thirty-six years he has been editor of the 
Pecifte Unitarian. In other fields, too, he 
mainiaims keen initeresis., and he partic- 
pates in many worth-while activities. 

li was a genuine surprise to Mr. Mur- 
dock when 127 Unitarians about San 
Francisco Bay greeted him in honor of 
his eghty-fiith birthday, at the Aladdin 
Stadia, Tifin Reoms, on January 26. 

The guests sang “For He's a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” as Mr. Murdock entered the din- 
ing room During the dinner, thirty- 
eight letters and telegrams of greeting 
to him were read. The periy sang a 
topical song to the imme of “Jingle Bells” 
Prof. Edward T. Williams, president of the 


Murdock in birthday party 


Pacific Coast Conference, presided over 
the program arranged by Miss Clotilde 
Grunsky. Professor Williams brought 
greetings from_ Berkeley, as did Rev. 
Clarence Reed from Oakland, Rufus H. 
Kimball from Palo Alto, Mrs. Parker 
Maddux from the community, Rev. C. 8. 8. 
Dutton from the church of Thomas 
Starr King and Horatio Stebbins, Dr. 
Cc. W. Wendie from the guests and many 
friends the country over, and Rey. Thomas 
Clayton from Fresno. A toast was given 
by Miss Grunsky; two “Vaudeville stunts 
& la Star Island style” were presented; 
three of Mr. Murdock’s poems were read 
by his grandniece. Louise Whitaker; a 
large birthday cake was given by the 
children of the San Francisco Sunday- 
school being presented by Cyrus O'Neil, 
who as a boy of nine was in the school 
under Mr. Murdock. 

The guest of honor responded most 
feelingiy. He was “victimized,” he said; 
he rather enjoyed it. The spirit of his 
response was like the spirit of his 
editorials, kindly. fair. full of hope and 
courage, always the gentleman. To know 
Mr. Murdock is at-once a pleasure and 
an inspiration. Ga BW. 


Personals 


Rev. J. B. HL Tezarden of the First Tni- 
tarian Church in New Orleans, La. and 
Rey. D. M. Welch of the Unitarian Church 
in Knoxville. Tenn. have been admitted 
te the Ministerial Associations in their 
respeciive cities. 

Capt. Alfred Pirtle. leader in the First 
Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky. died 


this church, in 1859. During his entire 
life he was a faithful Unitarian and for 
years a leader in the denomination, not 
ealy in his capacity as president of the 
Louisville church but as president of the 


Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind. 
paid a tribute. and Rev. Lon R Cail of 
the Louisville church made the prayer, at 
the fumeral services, February +. 


in honor of the sixteen years of Mr. Ham's 
pastorate. The occasion was also their 
twenty-fourth wedding anniversary. 


Mrs. Leopold Marquard, who in 1873 
founded the Sunday-school of the Free 
Protestant (Unitarian) Church in Cape 
Town, South Africa. died December 11. 
She was the widow of the late Leopold 
Marquard, C.M.G.. sometime surveyor- 
general of the Colony. Her brother. Rey. 
D. P. Faure, founded the Cape Town 
church in 1867. She devised her own 
series of lessons for the Sunday-school and 
organized its activities. and in many other 
wars devoted herself to the work of the 
church and the cause of liberal religion 
throughout the Cape. 


Dr. L. D. Fricks, who was sent by the 
United States on a public health mission 
to Jugoslavia, is a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Memphis, Tenn. He 
conducted the Open Forum in that city 
January 17, taking as his subject “Health 
Improvement Throughout the World.” 
Dr. Fricks was delegated by the United 
States Public Health Service to represent 
the government as a member of an inter- 
change group of health officers to Jugo- 
Slavia under auspices of the health sec- 
tion of the League of Nations. He and 
Mrs. Fricks spent the greater part of 


reported at Genera. 
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y. Dilworth Lupton of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
the prayer of dedication at the opening 
on January 19 of Franklin Hall, a board- 
ing home for working girls. 


Greetings from former parishioners in 
Omaha, Neb., and friends in other places 
came to Rev. Newton Mann, retired Uni- 
tarian minister, who celebrated his nine- 
tieth birthday, quietly at his home in 
Chicago, IIL, with his wife, Dr. Rowena 
Morse Mann, also a Unitarian minister. Mr. 
Mann served the church in Omaha twenty- 
one years, following an _ eighteen-year 
pastorate at Rochester, N.Y. 


Members of the First Parish of Haver- 
hill, Mass., bade Rev. and Mrs. Edward L. 
Houghton farewell at a pleasant social 
gathering held in the vestry of the church 
on February 1. Expressions of love and 
esteem, and of heartfelt regret at their 
departure, and the presentation of a 
generous purse of gold, were features of 
the occasion. Mr. Houghton is to be pastor 
of the Memorial Universalist Church of 
Winchester, N.H. 


Two Important Elections, 
Consistory in Transylvania 


Dr. Joseph Szent-Ivanyi, recently chosen 
one of the two lay-presidents of the Chief 
Consistory of the Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania, is a distant kinsman of 
Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, a graduate stu- 
dent in the Theological School in Harvard 
University, who spent some time last 
summer working among Hungarian Uni- 
tarians in Ohio. Both Dr. Szent-Ivanyi 
and Alexander are members of a very old 
noble family that became Unitarian in the 
time of Francis David and has remained 
so in spite of all persecutions. This 
family has given several prominent leaders 
to the Unitarian movement. Dr. Szent-- 
Ivanyi is a Doctor of Law, a landowner, 
and was formerly the controlling warden 
of the Kolozsvar College and Theological 
School. In the Consistory, he succeeds 
the aged Baron Coloman Petrichevich- 
Horvath, who resigned in September, 1925. 
The Consistory at its annual meeting at 
the end of November elected Dr. Szent- 
Ivanyi. 

The Chief Consistory has also accepted — 
the resignation of Dr. Kelemen Gal, who 
has been director of the Kolozsvir College 
for twenty-five years, and elected in his 
place Dr. Stephen Borbely, known through- 
out Transylvania not only as a Unitarian 
scholar but also as an essayist and critic. 
Among his books are “Unitarian Creeds in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
“The History of Unitarian Creeds,” and 


“History of Hungarian Literature” 
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All te. New York, Grows 
at In Good Works, Resources 


The extraordinary financial progress 
made by All Souls Unitarian Church in 


_ New York City was reviewed by Laurance 


I. Neale, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees, in his report before the 107th annual 
meeting of the Society on January 19. 
On January 1, 1922, the church had a debt 
amounting to more than $62,000. During 
that year the debt was nearly wiped out, 


and during the succeeding years ‘it has 


gradually been paid up in spite of very 
much larger annual budgets, all of which 
have been successfully met. A promising 
increase has been made in the special en- 
dowments, which now total about $40,000. 
Mr. Neale made a plea that in order to 
secure the financial future of All Souls as 
a downtown church, this endowment 
should be increased tenfold. He reported 
a very successful year in all the church 
activities. The chairmen of the com- 
mittees devoted to the church activities all 


-reported a growth of interest and enthu- 


siasm. 

Since the coming to the church of Miss 
D. Louise Henderson, as parish assistant, 
the enrolment of the Sunday-school has 
increased. In addition to the classes held 
at ten .o’clock and the kindergarten class 
at eleven o’clock on Sundays, Miss Hen- 
derson is now conducting by correspon- 
dence a Home Department for children 
who live too far away to come to the 
church. At present seven children are 
enrolled in this department. 


The Alliance has 173 members. The 


-Alliance Exchange for the sale of articles 


donated by members has continued to 
bring in a monthly revenue, for which 
there is always a need. During the year, 
12,000 copies of the leaflet ‘““Youth” have 
been sold. It is proposed to publish a 
series of these leaflets. Through its 
Social. Service Committee, $100 was do- 
nated to the Friendly Aid Society Fresh 
Air Fund, enabling ten children to spend 
two weeks in the country. Through its 
International Committee, there was do- 
nated to the struggling Liberal Church in 
Italy $160, being the proceeds of an en- 
tertainment given at the Piazzetta. by 
Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall. 
New York Fruit and Flower Mission $50 
was given; other societies received $35. 
Clothing was sent to Swansboro, N.C. 
A table was purchased for the church 
chancel. Members assisted at the annual 
sale of the New York Association for the 
Blind, and co-operated with the New York 
League of Unitarian Women at the 
Women’s Activities Exposition. 

The year 1925 has been one of im- 
portant progress for the Friendly Aid So- 
ciety. A new building, the Goddard 
Gymnasium, has been completed, fully 
paid for, and placed in operation. Ad- 
joining the Florence Baker House to the 
west, this new gymnasium has so im- 
proved the balance of the plant that at- 
tendance has increased about five hundred 
per cent., at an increased cost of operation 


: > eae. about fifteen per cent. The 


a activities include a kindergarten, 
‘s clinic, lunch room for mal- 
_ and school children of work- 
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ing mothers, clubs for men; women, 
young men and women, boys and girls, 
classes in all branches of domestic arts 
and science and handcraft, the Hayden 
Housekeeping Center, a model flat where 
practical homemaking is taught, gym- 
nasium classes and competitions, public 
shower-baths and roof playground, neigh- 
borhood entertainments and dances, classes 
for singing and dancing, and also a summer 
play sehool, a summer fresh air home at 
Spring Farm, Green’s Farms, Conn., and 
a bungalow camp at Orchard Beach, N.Y. 

The treasurer, Ysbrand B. Haagsma, re- 
ported a heavy year in financial obliga- 
tions due to necessary changes in the 
parish house and to the widening of 
Fourth Avenue. The large budget of over 
$30,000 was not only successfully met, but 
the year closed with a comfortable surplus 
with which to begin the new year. En- 
dowment funds were increased during 1925 
by the receipt of $11,100 for the Georgina 
Schuyler Memorial Endowment Fund of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, and by the re- 
ceipt on the last day of the year of $500 
from Erastus Titus Roberts for the Erastus 
Titus Memorial Fund. 

The trustees elected for a term of three 
years were: George F. Baker, Charles P. 
Blaney, and Mrs. John R. McGinley. The 
deacons elected were Charles H. Strong, 
Alexander V. Fraser, Sandford D. Foot, 
and George L. Cheney. George W. Harris 
was elected clerk of the Society. 


‘Religious Education Workers _ 
to Consider World-mindedness 


“Religious Education for Participation 
in World Affairs” will be the topic at the 
twenty-third annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association to be held 
at Toronto, Ont., March 9to12. This Asso- 
ciation is composed of the more forward- 
looking workers in church schools, with 
respect to both theology and social ob- 
jectives, and many Unitarians are leaders 
in the activities of the organization. 

The program will be practical. Experi- 
ments in the production of “world-minded- 
ness” in actual groups of children and 
young people will be presented. These 
data will be critically discussed by the 
Association in a number of small groups, 
in which there will be opportunity for 
more intimate discussion than is possible 
on the floor of the convention. When the 
group findings are presented to the whole 
body there will be a formulation of opinion 
of the highest significance. The relation 
of the missionary enterprise to world 
problems will be presented clearly, and 
will place missions in the setting of a total 
scheme of religious education. The clos- 
ing addresses will reveal special contribu- 
tions which may be made by religious 
educators to the problem in hand. 

The evenings will provide for great 
presentations of problems in addresses by 
outstanding men. 


Bequest to Framingham Church 


The will of Mrs. Belinda A. N. Cloyes 
of Framingham, Mass., contains a legacy 
of $500 to the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, of Framingham. 
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“Unitarians and Service” 
California Alliance Topic 


About 150 women and a few men at- 
tended the midwinter meeting of the Asso- 
ciate Alliance of Southern California at 
Long Beach, Calif., January 28. The pres- 
ident, Mrs. Cora V. V. Lambert, presided. 

The morning session opened by a word. 
of welcome from Mrs. E. A. Garwood, 
president of the Long Beach Alliance. 
Responding to this, Mrs. C. B. Clapp of 
Pasadena urged more and more con- 
secrated service. Reports and roll eall 
followed. Mrs. L. M. Anderson of Los 
Angeles, Calif., was elected secretary- 
treasurer, to succeed Mrs. E. A. Glover 
of Hollywood, Calif., whose term of office 
expired with this meeting. At the 
luncheon, greetings were brought by Mrs. 
H. T. Tardy of Oakland, Calif., from the 
Associate Alliance of Northern California, 
of which she is president. Mrs. Griffin of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, Mrs. Spear of All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Welch of 
Boulder, Col., and Mayor Bicknell of 
Humboldt, Iowa, were introduced, as 
were Mrs. Bicknell, Sr., and Mrs. Deve- 
raux, also of Humboldt. <A letter of greet- 
ings from Mrs. C. 8. Atherton of Boston, 
Mass., secretary of the national organiza- 
tion, was cordially welcomed. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
brief program of music. Following this, 
Miss H. R. Spalding of Los Angeles gave 
a résumé of the discussions held at the 
luncheon tables as to ways and means to 
make the branches more effective in- 
struments for service to both their 
churches and their communities. This 
phase of the program was unique and ex- 
tremely helpful. After the field secretary 
had given a few reflections from the field, 
a symposium was held. 

The general topic was “Unitarians and 
Service.’ Mrs. C. V. Mersereau of San 
Diego, Calif., spoke on “Unitarians in 
Science and Education,’ Mrs. Emilia G. 
Clark on “Unitarians in Art,” Rev. Edson 
Reifsnider on “Unitarians in Social Serv- 
ice.” Mrs. Mary W. Garfield of Humboldt, 
Iowa, discussed “Unitarians in Literature,” 
and Rey. E. B. Backus “Unitarian Reli- 
gious Thought.” Dr. Margaret V. Clark 
gave a most interesting. paper about 
“Eminent Unitarian Women,” while “One 
Word More’ was given by Rev. Margaret 
T. Olmsted of Minneapolis, Minn. Her 
summary of the busy day was excellent. 


Mr. Headle Dies 


Rey. Edwin Charles Headle of Bolton, 
Mass., died on February 6. Mr. Headle 
was ordained in 1881, after completing his 
undergraduate course at Tufts College and 
his theological training at the Crane The- 
ological School of that college. Later he 
received the degree of A.M. from Harvard 
Divinity .School. He held pastorates at 
Winthrop, Mass., Rockville, Conn., and 
Bolton, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—Each month the con- 
gregation of the First Unitarian Church 
selects by vote the sermon by Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton preached during the pre- 
ceding month to be printed for sale, the 
price charged covering the cost of printing. 
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Growth of Orlando Church 
- Shown at Annual Meeting 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church at Orlando, Fla., 
was held February 4. Ninety-five mem- 
bers, friends, and guests attended. Mrs. 
George C. Young, secretary, reported that 
eleyen new members had been added dur- 
ing the year and that there were at pres- 
ent ninety-one names on the roll book, only 
eighty of whom are resident members. 
Mrs. George H. Badger, as superintendent 
of the Sunday-school reported that there 
were twenty-six pupils beside the class 
of adults taught by Rev. George H. 
Badger, the minister. 

Prof. Lewis Elhuff reported for the 
Laymen’s League chapter. He said the 
League is working to bring about senti- 
ment for a city manager form of govern- 
ment for Orlando, also for an educational 
program along other lines. The report of 
Unity Alliance was given by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. George C. Young, who stated 
that there were fifty-two paid-up members 
and a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Ten per cent. of the receipts were paid out 
for social service work. The Alliance 
pays for THE REGISTER that comes to the 
Albertson Library each week, finances the 
parsonage, which has been painted out- 
side and decorated inside recently. 

Mr. Badger introduced Rey. Eleanor E. 
Gordon, organizer and first minister of 
this church, who spoke interestingly of 
the early work here, and urged the parish 
forget not what the church means. She 
stressed the need of co-operation between 
pastor and people, that the minister may 
not feel lonesome in his efforts. Miss 
Gordon preached in the church on Feb- 
ruary 7. 

These officers were elected: Dr. J. E. 
Klock, president; Lawrence Butterfield, 
vice-president; Dr. Virginia Spencer, sec- 
retary; B. R. Smith, treasurer; J. T. J. 
Walker, Mrs. George C. Young, and J. Rs 
Benton, trustees. 

The church is growing. The average at- 
tendance at morning service has been 
about one hundred persons for the sea- 
son, and there were 140 on three or four 
Sundays recently. Evening audiences 
average less. 

The Southern Conference is to be held 
with the Orlando chureh the last week 
of March or the first week in April. 


Of Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy 


Recalling that Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy 
in Milton, Mass., has more than doubled 
his congregations in the First Parish 
Church, “Johannes,” in one of his “Cruis- 
ing Close By” sketches in the Christian 
Leader (Universalist), describes a visit 
to Mr. Pomeroy’s church, the sermon, and 
his impressions of the minister. Of Mr. 
Pomeroy himself he says: 

“In his close-buttoned gray robe, like 
a cassock, the minister looked like a friar 
out of the Old World.- His short, spare 
figure took on added height and impress- 
iveness as he went on in his sermon. His 
voice was low, clear, beautifully modu- 
lated, his gestures were few and simple, 
he made no attempt at elocution, but the 
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impression was unmistakable. People 
listened with tense interest. When he 
read the Scriptures early in the service, 
I knew he could do it. His power showed 
there. What creates such power, I do not 
know. Perhaps it is personality, or brains, 
or character, or magnetism, or a beautiful 
literary style, or the holy spirit, or perhaps 
all these together: The people are for- 
tunate who can hear such a preacher, in 
such a beautiful pee church, . in the lovely 
Blue Hill region.” 

In conclusion, “Johannes” refers to Mr. 
Pomeroy’s Congregationalist ministry in 
England, and to Mrs. Pomeroy’s bringing 
up in the Church of England and her 
preaching as a laywoman, since she could 
not be ordained. Then he remarks: 

“Some people used to hard and fast 
church lines might think that the ecclesi- 
astical relations of this interesting family 
are in danger of getting confused. Such is 
not the case, however. Congregationalism, 
Unitarianism, Anglicanism, and maybe 
other ‘isms’ which they have met along 
the way fall naturally into line in their 
lives and contribute to the service of a 
Master greater than all. 

“Can one doubt that such is the increas- 
ing purpose of the age in which we live?” 


Pension Society Acknowledgments 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 
ing contributions received during the 
month of January, 1926: 


Previously acknowledged............ $3,402.40 
Rev. Alfred Manchester............. 1.00 
Kev. Granville Bierce... +. -sns- ee 10.00 
Rey. 6.3.  Staplpg. .../ Seas aoe 5.00 
Rev. W. S. Ni 1.00 
Rev. A. W. Birks 1.00 
Rev. W. R. Clark 1.00 
Rev. W. C. Brown 5.00 
hoy GC. To: Billingae- 6: .o- eee 5.00 
Hey. Ernest Caldeeott: .... 2. oasis see 2.00 
Reve vc, Po Wellnian. i... djcaeneted 2.00 
Hew §. Bo Snow Sec... 2. >k seo 5.00 
Rev. H. Al MacDonald. ... oc Saneee 1.00 
Reve JT. WW. Pratt Bee on. 352 «ae 25.00 
Rev, C.. Re Bitot ee rtes.: ced arse 5.00 
Mau A. We Kettlegarss .: ..22Gs eee 25.00 
Bro ie Re Stone «. dai as «eee 10.00 
PATHS SD. T SUACON. Sateas «0s. aie ce ee ene 35.00 
Marlboro, Mass., Alliance........... 25.00 


Rolton, Masa, Allianee..)."..:. . «alent 
San Antonio, Tex., Alliance.......... 
Minneapolis, Minn., Alliance......... 
Concord, N.H., Alliance............. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., Al- 


Sharon, Mass., Alliance...........<¢ 5.00 
Burlington, Vt., Alliance............ 10.00 
Yonkers. N:Y., Alianiees 2s; 25Jsee ee 10.00 
Uxbridge, Mass., Alliance............ 10.00 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass., Al- 

Hawee. . . osc) PSR aes Ae ee 10.00 
Ashby, Maas.,. Alliance on -s esas pie sed 10.00 
Sandwich, Mass., Alliance.......... 20.00 
Eastport, Me., Alliance............ 10.00 
Sodbury, Mass., Alliantein:.« 65.000 10.00 
Evening Alliance, Boston, Mass...°.... 10.00 
Rochester, N.H., Alliance............ 2.00 
Lexington, Mass., Alliance.......... 15.00 
Leominster, Mass., Evening Alliance. . 10.00 
Peabody, Mass., Alliance............ 5.00 
Northampton, Mass., Alliance........ 20.00 
Stoneham, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Framingham, Mass., Alliance. hus a 10.00 
Littleton, N.H., Alliance..... ee 20.00 
Rutherford, N.J., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Woburn, Mass., Alliance............ 25.00 
Kingston, Mass., Alliance........... 25.00 
Milton, Mass., Church: . «0. ss. sss<> 364.70 
North Easton, .Mass., Church........ 50.00 
Cohasset, Mass., Chureh............ 10.00 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Chanel s025- -2s5 50.00 
Charleston, S.C., Chareh $2935. ocd 12.95 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Church’ « aleniste 25.00 
Bank’ “Interest: 9. 2. Fate - 2 Peters 4.49 

Total as of January 31.......... $4,510.54 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 
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Function of Church Topic 
at Metropolitan Conference 


The fifth annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Conference of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Churches was held in the Com- 
munity Church, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 26. It was remarkable for these 
features: An overflowing attendance, so 
that the capacity of the chapel was reached 
at supper time; a showing by the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association of 
the film, “Hell and the Way Out,” by 
James K. Shields, giving in graphic form 
a vital argument for the League and the 
Court; and an excellent discussion of 
“The Function of the Church.” 

In this discussion, Miss Dorothy Dyar of 
Union Theological Seminary reported the 
Evanston Conference, giving the various re- 
actions of young people to the church and 
demanding that the church justify its 
existence by its program of social 
amelioration. For the laymen, John Bur- 
nett Nash, treasurer of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council and member of the Com- 
munity Church, New York City, urged 
the church not to content itself with the 
simple program of preaching and worship, 
but to take up the tasks of social service. 
For the ministers, Rev. H. G. Richardson 
of Yonkers, N.Y., conceived the. business 
of the church to be the proclamation of 
the gospel and the building up of charac- 
ter. Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the West 
Side Church, New York City, summed up 
the results of the other speakers wittily 
and justly and then went on to say that he 
thought a principal function of the church 
was to pioneer into new truth. 

The business of the Conference was con- 
ducted at the dinner table, where Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes gave a hearty ad- 
dress of welcome, and the following officers 
were elected for the next year: President, 
Charles Bolte of Yonkers, N.Y.; vice- 
presidents, John Burnett Nash of the 
Community Church, Emerson P. Harris of 
Montclair, N.J.,. and Mrs. Alfred B. 
Robinson of Montclair; secretary, Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman of Staten Island, N.Y.; 
and treasurer, Charles P. Blayne of All 
Souls, N.Y. E. F. 


Observe Alliance Sunday 


Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the Women's Alliance, has been called 
to help observe Alliance Sunday in several 
parishes. At Upton, Mass., where an Alli- 
ance member conducted the service, Mrs. 
Budlong preached the sermon. At the 
Third. Religious Society, Dorchester, Mass., 
the minister, Rey. Frederick L. Weis,. con- 
ducted the service, and Mrs. Budlong had 
the sermon. In Brockton, Mass., the Al- 
liance president, Mrs. Alice M. Reynolds, 
had charge of the service, and Mrs. Bud- 
long preached the sermon. 


Poet 


West Roxpury, Mass.—At a symposium 
conducted by Protestant ministers Jan-— 
uary 31 on “What Should be the Church’s 
Major Emphasis in These Days?’ Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold of the First Parish~ 
ene Oe ee 4 ag 
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What Is “Spiritual Preaching”? 


GEORGE H. BADGER 


WAS ONCE delighted to note an epi- 

demic of demand on the part of some 
of the hard-headed business men in several 
of our city churches for “more spiritual 
preaching.” It had an encouraging sound. 
My delight was mitigated, however, on 
discovering that what these “hard-headed 
business men” were concerned about was 
not so much a new avidity for “spir- 
ituality,” as such, as a grim discomfiture 
before the growing tendency of their min- 
isters to discuss such hard-headed business 
propositions as religion in the business 
world, purer politics, more honest indus- 
trial relations, cleaner civic conditions in 
the local community, and the like. Any 
amount of pious platitude and spiritual 
inanity were safer than that. One can 
sleep comfortably under  platitudinous 
piety with easy conscience; but for some 
sorts of “hard-headed business men,” 
preachers’ talk about the practical applica- 
tion of Christ’s religion to to-day’s civic 
and industrial problems makes going to 
church distressingly uncomfortable. 

And yet, what is the “special business” 
of the church of God? Is it not pre- 
eminently to bring in the kingdom of God 
and its righteousness ?—to make the gospel 
of Jesus Christ an effectual factor in 
actual human living? Is the superb mes- 
sage of Christianity good for anything, 
unless it is good for the full, straight 
task of making righteousness, honesty, 
purity, and brotherly love effectually 
triumphant in all the ways of the children 
of men? 

This applies to the churches of all de- 
nominations. One of the splendidly en- 
couraging facts of to-day’s religion is the 
growing tendency among all denominations 
to give more resolute accent to the civic 
and social burden of the church’s respon- 
sibility. But there are certain reasons of 
theology why our liberal churches are in 
better position, perhaps, than .others to 
give pre-eminent emphasis to this aspect 
of religion’s program. If there are two 
passages of Seripture which better 
epitomize our Unitarian gospel than any 
others, they are these: “Ye shall know 
the truth; and the truth shall make you 
free,” and “Thy will be done—on earth.” 

For “knowing the truth” is the beginning 
of the whole matter—in religion, in 
politics, in industrial and social reform, 
and in every other phase of ethical and 
spiritual progress. The tremendous need 
of the world to-day is for straight and 
robust thoughtfulness about what is ac- 
tually true; courageous ardor for the 
divine veracities of being. We have too 
much of mere emotional impulse and 
stratified tradition and pampered preju- 
dice ‘and coddled sentimentality as the 
basis of what we call our knowledge and 
our faith. Now comes the day when the 
world demands—in Christ’s name—the 
sacred honor of veracity ; the responsibility 
of seeing things straight and thinking 
them through; and the church is charged 
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with the gospel-responsibility of such 
truth-honor. A tragic amount of muddled 
“social reform” and economic fallacy and 
maddened class prejudice and passion, as 
well as theological obscuration might be 
spared the world, if this business of “‘know- 
ing the truth’ were. more honorably at- 
tended to, by those who profess to speak 
in the name of God. 

The other thing goes with it. Knowing 
—and not guessing; knowing—and not 
merely taking things for granted; know- 
ing—valid grounds for faith—the superb 
business of the church is to bring the 
might of the largest knowledge and in- 
spiration which the day affords to bear 
on the living problems of earth’s life as 
men are living it to-day. “Thy will be 
done on earth.” God’s will is something 
that concerns not merely conditions which 
lie beyond the grave in doomful immor- 
talities. God’s will is something to be 
brought to focus every day in the week, 
on that place and circumstance of life 
which living means for you and me, just 
now! “Thy will be done on earth” means 
better social and industrial and commer- 
cial and political justice and honor and 


purity of ideal, above all things else— 


because these things are the factors which 
give to individual souls in every walk of 
life their environing circumstances of 
ideal and personal opportunity of growth. 
At any rate there’s our Unitarian pro- 
gram of service. Ye shall help men know 
the truth, that they may be free to help 
God’s will be done, here on this earth, 
to-day, in the circumstance of God’s divine 
“Here and Now”’—which is where all im- 
mortality begins! ‘ 


Seven Ways for Church 
to Use Thought To-day 


Rey. Arthur Buckner, preaching in the 
First Unitarian Church, Waterville, Me., 
said that there were seven ways in which 
the church of to-day must accept the 
thought of to-day. The churches, he de- 
clared, must acknowledge that: 


(1) Religion is a living experience and 
not a special honor conferred by the 
church. | 

(2) Religion, like art or character, is 
a life’s achievement and cannot be ac- 
quired as a garment. 

(3) Magic and miracle are testimonials 
of neither love nor truth. A clean heart 
and a good life are the true words of God. 

(4) God prescribes no special priest- 
hood as the custodian of our-faith and 
prayers. Every man can pray to the 
Eternal Father whether he be Christian, 
Buddhist or what not. 

(5) There is no authenticated form of 
religious expression. As one man is free 
to sing a psalm, another may go to mass. 
If he is contrite, God will bless the hungry 
soul. , 

(6) Jesus is not a dictator of one 
particular religion. He is the lover of all 
mankind,—humanity’s greatest man. 
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(7) The desire once was to escape the 
world, and reach heaven. To-day the 
ideal is to build this a better world. 


For Oregon Student Liberals 


The Humanist Club has been organized 
at Eugene, Ore., composed of religious 
liberals in the University of Oregon. 
Robert McKnight is president, and Ruth 
Karlstrom is secretary-treasurer. The ad- 
visers are Dr. Warren D. Smith and Rey. 
Frank Fay Eddy, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Eugene. 


Houston, Texas.—The Unitarian con- 
gregation, which has been holding services 
in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, has 
resumed meetings in the parish house, 
3015 Bagby Street. 


The $6,000 Bross Prize Volume 
The Reasonableness of 


Christianity 


By Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


300 pages. 12mo. $1.50 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: 
An Anthology 
By Fred Merrifield, D. D. 
486 pages. 8v0. $3.50 

These selections cover the entire range of human 
emotions from hope to despair and from the spirit 
of calm confidence in the divine order of things to 
the spirit of adventurous faith in the limitless 
powers of man. 


The Wooing of Rebekah and 
Other Bible Plays 

By Rosamond Kimball 

278 pages. $2.50 

The Bible stories as they are here dramatized 
have not been rewritten, but follow the Bible text 
itself in so far as that 1s possible. Some of the 
plays are suitable for special church festivals. 
Several plays may be given effectively out of 
doors. There are also three large groups which 
contain a series of short plays. 


The Children’s Bible 


A Translation in Simple English of Selec- 

tions from the Old and New Testaments 
Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 


The regular edition with 30 full-page illustrations 
in full color and duotone $3.50 


New Popular Edition, with 


full-color frontispiece and wrap and eight 
duotone iliustrations. $1.75 


The Religion of Undergraduates 
By Cyril Harris 
96 pages. 12mo. $1.25 

This is a challenging book. The author is not an 
alarmist but a careful investigator and a reliable 
reporter. More than fifty leading educators, 
clergymen and recent graduates have read the 
manuscript and have affirmed that it is true to 
fact. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Church History 
The Historical Development 


of Christianity 
By Oscar L. Joseph, Litt. D. 
189 pages. 12m0. $1.50 

This church history has specially in mind the 
needs of laymen who desire to know what the 
church’ has stood for during the centuries and 
what it has accomplished. The sense of, per- 
spective is retained amid the details of this in- 
adie theme. ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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New Ministers Welcomed 
at Vancouver and Victoria 


Rev. J. Buchanan Tonkin and his wife, 
Rey. Ada Tonkin, have met with warm 
welcome and earnest enthusiasm in their 
joint pastorate at Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C. They arrived from England in Van- 
couver January 16, and Mr. Tonkin’s first 
services, in Vancouver, were held the fol- 
lowing day, with good congregations. 
Members and adherents of the church 
gave a reception to them in Vancouver 
January 18. 

The president, E. C. Brown, welcomed 
Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin in the name of the 
congregation. Mr. Brown said the church 
could and should make a popular appeal, 
and voiced the optimism of the members. 
J. B. Marshallsay spoke on behalf of the 
Laymen’s League. He emphasized the 
spirit of freedom which they as Unitarians 
gave to their minister, and expressed 
sympathetic understanding of ministerial 
problems as seen from the pulpit. Mrs. 
James Noble, on behalf of yhe Women’s Al- 
liance, gave a kind welcome to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tonkin. The women, she said, were 
willing and eager to receive a strong 
progressive lead from their new minister 
and his wife. Norman Wilson spoke on 
behalf of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. He presented the ministers with 
the keys to its fellowship. | 

Mr. Tonkin replied to the welcomes 
saying that they filled him with promise 
and encouragement for the future of their 
joint labors. Especially he rejoiced in the 
evidence of the experimental attitude of 
the church and the signs of concentrated 
purpose and interest exhibited by alL 
Mrs. Tonkin spoke especially of their 
hopes for the development of the work in 
the Sunday-school and among the younger 
members of the church. 


Chicago Liberals Meet 


Unitarians, Universalists, Reform Jews, 
members of the Ethical Society, and other 
religious liberals of Chicago, Ill, attended 
a Chicago dinner meeting of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, January 
26. Rabbi Freehof of Chicago and Rev. 
John H. Dietrich of the First Unitarian 
Church in Minneapolis, Minn., addressed 
the meeting, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Federation, presided. 


Ideals Change with Years 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia League 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., on February 4, 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N_J., gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on “The Changing Ideals of Religious 
Education.” Miss Padgham has made a 
psychological study of the religious educa- 
tion of the young. She emphasized the 
idea that children should be nurtured 
spiritually and should be treated dif 
ferentiy at different ages. For example, 
a very young child does not comprehend 
an abstract statement. He must be taught 
in terms of the life that comes within his 
own experience. Each age changes, and 
with it must change its ideals. Miss 
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Padgham gave illustrations of her theory 


from her own observations in dealing with 
young people. After the meeting, a lunch- 
eon was served. In spite of the heaviest 
snow storm of the winter, about fifty 
members came from many distant points. 


Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, CHtcaco, Iru.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, FALL River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES. 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, HoLLywoon, 
Catir— Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 psu. (Los Angeles, February 14; 
Hollywood, February 21.) KNX; 337 
meters. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrnn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.w. to 12 uw. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 art. and 430 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. _ 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. ‘ 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 1045 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting February 14.) , 

New York Crry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,’ by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at 3pr.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

Special broadcastings 

South Church (Unitarian), PorRTsMoUTH, 
N.H.—Concert by choir and organist, Sun- 
day, February 14, 5.20-6.20 p.m. WEEI, 
Boston, Mass.; 349 meters. 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church, INDIAN- 
APOLIS, Inp.—Sunday service at 11 A.M., 
February 21 and 28. WFBM, Indian- 
apolis; 263 meters. 

New York Crry.—Address on “Washing- 
ton in Myth and Reality,” by Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, February 22, at 7.20 P.M. 
WGBS, New York; 316 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, DENVER, CoL.— 
Services at 11 a.m, with sermon by Rev. 
George Gilmour on “Can We Still Believe 
in God?" and 7.45 p.m., with address by 
Mr. Gilmour on “George Washington”; 
and twenty minute address, “Blind but 
Human,” by Dr. Edward Jackson, Sunday, 
February 21. KOA, Denver; 323.4 meters. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. 
broadcastings -cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least t days prior 


to the date of publication 
the service to be brenden 
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By REV. MILES HANSON > 
_ of Roxbury, Mass. 
_ $2.00 a copy 
Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 


22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


or 16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
TO EASTER 


With the beginning of Lent al- 
ready here, the next thing we know 


it will be Easter. Christmas, 
Easter, and Children’s Sunday are 
the three days of the Sunday-school 
year—at least to the youngsters. 
We can help you make this Easter 
‘one of the very best that you have 
ever had if you will use some of 
these suggestions. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


A letter just received says: ‘““We have 
used these now some over a year.... 
My school seems to enjoy the new Hymnal 
very much, and personally I think the 
thoughts expressed in the services are very 
uplifting and the hymns most inspiring.” 

If your school is not using THE BEA- 
CON HYMNAL you are not getting the 
best results. 


THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


This pageant has been effectively pre- 
sented by large and small churches. It 
is decidedly inspiring, but not at all diffi- 
cult to produce. It has but one speaking 
part. Repetition from year to year makes 
for a more impressive production. The 
price of this is $1.60. 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP FOR EASTER 


As contained in Dramatic Services of 
Worship. 

This is another simple but very effec- 
tive service. Published only in the com- 
plete book containing a pageant for each 
month in the year, at $2.00. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


In either cloth binding at $1.65 or 
leather binding at $2.00, this selection of 
what is best in, the Bible is a book that 
will always be highly treasured by the 
recipient. 


TRUE AMERICAN TYPE SERIES 


For gifts that are inexpensive but 
expressive of the best qualities in human 
nature. Varying in price from 85 cents 
to $1.10. 


A STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTS | 
Although this book has no special re-— 


lation to Easter, it is a splendid publica- 
tion and has just been reissued in a com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition. It 
aims to present a just and sympathetic 
account of the history and doctrines of 
the various religious bodies, and to make 
plain the agreements and_ differences 
among them. Each chapter has_ been 
submitted to officials or prominent mem- 
bers of the sects under consideration, and 
in every case the corrections made have 
been incorporated. 

It is a decidedly complete and ‘interests 
ing volume, and particularly valuable for 
advanced classes in the church schools and 
for Study Classes. The price is $2.00. 

More detailed information on any of 
these or others of our publications will be 
gladly furnished. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
a 105 S. Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Building 


THE HILLS OF GOD 


\ 
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To Publish Writings 

4 of James Vila Blake 
The James Vila Blake Association has 
been formed to publish the writings and 
disseminate the ideas of James Vila Blake, 
Unitarian minister and author, who died 
April 27, 1925. The first meeting of the 
Association was held in Chicago, Il, 
January 20. Dr. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis, Mo., gave the principal address, 
in which he described the charm of Mr. 
Blake’s life and personality. 

_ Mr. Blake was the author of twenty 
volumes of poetry, drama, and essays. 
Many of his hymns have long been sung 
in Unitarian churches. He collaborated 
with William Channing Gannett and 
Frederick L. Hosmer in the preparation of 
“Unity Hymns and Chorals.” At the time 
of his death, he was engaged in the writing 
of a comprehensive work on “EKnugiish 
Poetics.” He was the first minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church in Chicago, 
serving it for twenty-five years. 


_ Meetings in Charleston, S.C. 


The Charleston, 8.C., Unitarian Church 
will hold a series of four special Sunday 
evening services of an evangelistic nature. 
The meetings will be under the auspices 
of the Women’s Alliance branch, and will 
be conducted by the minister, Rev. J. 
Franklin Burkhart. The meetings will 
begin Sunday evening, February 21. In 
response to requests, the minister will 
first repeat his sermon of Sunday morning, 
January 24, on “What Is True Chris- 
tianity ?”’ 


Services in Glendale, Calif. 

Efforts for a religious liberal move- 
ment in Glendale, Calif., have resulted in 
the holding of services on Sunday eve- 
nings. The first meeting was January 24, 
when Rey. Clinton Scott of the Univer- 
salist Church in Los Angeles, Calif., 
preached on “The Religion of an Evolu- 
tionist.” The following Sunday, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt of the Union Liberal 
Church in Pasadena, Calif., was the 
preacher. 


Mr. Fenn Accepts Call 


Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn has resigned 
the pastorate of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Augusta, Me., and accepted a 
eall to the Unitarian Church in Taunton, 
Mass. 
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Lent at All Souls, N. Y. City 


All Souls Unitarian Church in New York 
City is again this year holding daily 
Lenten services. Preachers of different 
denominations will co-operate with Dr. 
Minot Simons, the minister, in the serv- 
ices, in order to make as wide an appeal 
to the community as possible. The 
musical ‘program will begin at 12.15, and 
the whole service will occupy about half 
an hour. Dr. Simons conducted the first 
service on February 17, and other speakers 
during the following week will be Dr. 
Alfred W. Martin, Dr. Tertius Van Dyke, 
and Rev. Edward Chaffee. 


Services at Leicester, Mass. 


Sunday afternoon services at 4 o’clock 
are being held in the Unitarian Church of 
Leicester, Mass. Rev. James GC. Duncan 
preached February 7; Dr. Maxwell Savage 
February 14. Rey. George F. Patterson 
will preach February 21, and Dr. Savage 
February 28. 
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YOU BE THE 
JU GE in Dayton. Arguments 


“WORLD FAMOUS of all attorneys: decisions 
EVOLUTION TRIAL” of judge; full statements 
of scientific experts; and Bryan and Darrow 
Battle of the witness-stand. Unedited, un- 
biased. Complete, and absolutely authentic. 
339 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound in 
blue cloth, gold-stamped. Worth $5.00. $2.00, 
postpaid, while they last. 


NATIONAL BOOK CO0., 425 McGregor-x, Cincinnati 


Complete word-for-word 
account of the proceed- 
ings of the Scopes Trial 


ee ee OUTIL eniTiiiitielts 
= [2 following hotels are worthy of = 
= patronage. They render excellent = 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- = 
= Phere for their guests. SI 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE = 
Fe YOUNG'S HOTEL 5 
= Corner Court Street and Court Square = 
= Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 = 
= Sop ve Annex Temains open = 
a hone: Congress = 
= Nec Parker Taaent early 1927 = 
2 HOTEL LENOX = 
= BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON = 
= Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
= Bay Station—ten minutes to A-U.A. Phone = 
= B.B. 2680. Fs 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


_ Make checks payable to 


fe 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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AN APPEAL 


A UNITARIAN PARISH actively at work 
as the chief social and religious center in a 
small village, somewhat limited in resources, 
needs an upright piano in good condition. 
Anyone willing to donate or sell for a small 
sum will render a service by writing to C-102, 
Tse Cristian Recister. 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 


thissummer. Forinformation address 
122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
eount for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
Uons on Shakespeare’s plays? 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. - Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss Mrrram 
Hares, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR AGED AND INFIRM—HOME. Modern, re- 
fined. Physician, nurse, and osteopath doctor 
in attendance. References. Terms reasonable. 
Rey. C. E. Tomirn, 39 Summer Street, Westboro, 
Mass. Phone 263-4. 

EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France, Surprisingly low cost. Mrs. E. H. 
Coox, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass. Tel. 
Belmont 2113-M. 


“THE LURE of the Wilderness—Glacier National 


Park. Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains. Rev. Eugene Milne 
Cosgrove, Hinsdale, Hlinois. Ten years’ resi- 
dence at Glacier National Park. Special Camps 
in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack-Trains to 
places not included in other schedules. Ad- 
dress HINSDALE, ILL. 


i 


BUARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G" Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
amergeney calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National. Springfield, Mass. 


TT 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Under a free 
government’ the 
first rule for the 
guidance of the 

CITIZEN 
is obedience to law 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


West Side Staff Enlarged 


Robert E. Fitch, a student at Union 
Theological Seminary, has been added ta 
the staff of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City as director of 
religious education and young people's 
work. 


Evolution Text is Preference 
for Sect, Say Bible Crusaders 


(Continued from page 159) 
transcend or violate the rights of parents 
by teaching a philosophy, religion, or 
theory, whether true or false, that is 
directly and emphatically in opposition to 
the wishes of eighty per cent. of the parent 
voters of this State.” 


Concerning Sylvester Judd 

(Continued from page 157) 
forth with his grand and fearless message 
of religion. Behold! the best war that 
we know anything about, stripped of its 
pomp, unjust, cruel, unscrupulous, oppres- 
Sive to the poor and the children, a futile 
piece of wickedness! There surely never 
is nor can be, then, a good or necessary or 
humane war. 

The sequel of Mr. Judd’s story sounds 
natural. The Maine Legislature had 
chosen Mr. Judd with other ministers as 
a chaplain for their legislative session. 
Did they take the trouble to read his 
address and discuss it, and to note the 
care that he had taken to support his 
arguments with facts and to impart no 
heat to his study? No! They made haste 
to revoke their invitation and to turn him 
out of their chaplaincy. I wish that the 
Unitarian Association might reprint the 
famous address, and perhaps discover 
whether there may not be todlay a more 
ready response to its splendid thesis than 
could have been possible at any period 
Since that time. 

May I add that Mr. Judd knew how to 
write a good story? His “Margaret” will 
give anyone who may find it in the library 
& very interesting picture of early New 


England life. Caries F. Doe. 
Jamaica Piaix, Mass. 


One Unitarian Statement 
(Continued from page 154) 


there are some, chiefly among men of 
science, no doubt, but also rarely among 
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D*1°R” E* Cl TOR 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


THE SUPPORT OF — UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirer, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drmectors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gewxerar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New Yorr Cxicaco San Francisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


ogee A oppose, Leautital beautifully ey Liberal 
and aa for boys aad wiie, girls. 


For particulars or catalog address ; 
STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Extra Lyman Caszort, Pres. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Fifth Annual R Sale, Horticultural 


ummage 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M: Donations received at the First 


April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Henry PickeER- 
-Inc SmitH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE. 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Vig = 
at the conclusion of the present acad 

and will begin its 82d annual session at 37th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing dexmeaay 
of the churches. 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 253 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Au 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information address the Preside: nt. 


F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, | 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. a 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. Address 

all communications to Dr. Louis C, Cornish, 

Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 

Fuller, Treasurer. 

Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locks, President. E. A. Cuunrcu, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
ROR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious sigs 2 or 
parish work as a Mie on, 


in all departments 
theological study. 


able at Pacific School of 
versity of California, including 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. semester 
wiil begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 

EARL MORSE WILBODR, D.D. 


SS 


Unitarians, who question if this survival 
of ancient faith may not also pass away, 
leaving to religion the practice of all the 
virtues, the cultivation of pure hearts, 
doing good deeds, and living courageous 
and faithful lives. 


5. Unitarians prize the legacy and ex- 
ample of freedom of thought and action 
transmitted to them by their 
and do not bind themselves to any state- 
ment or article of belief, except so long 


s it appears to them to be true. iz 
i4% 4 
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Issues all practical forms Vee ag ‘al 
of Life and Endowment-Life meee 
forms and amounts on Sub- 


pearance from-ameall mounts 1 Standard Lives, Annuities, and 


up to $200,000 on a single ions 
life. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 7°%@! Permanent Disability. 


OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Summary of the Sixty-Third Annual Report 
To the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1925 


In general, this statement shows that the Company is now stronger financially than 
at any period in its history; also that it is writing more new business and paying larger 
dividends to policyholders. 


The Company now carries Insurance on the paid-for basis amounting to $2,232,076,863 
In policies on the lives of some 3,600,000 persons. 


To insure the fulfillment of these contracts the ey maintains © 
assets amounting to . . . $368,818,073 


|| Of this the Policyholders’ Reserves, on the bxactite Massachusetts 
Standard, amount to. . $316,383,808 
In addition to the Reserves there are liabilities for future payments to 
policyholders and others, aggregating $21,922,459 
‘Including $11,250,000 for policyholders’ dividends payable i in 1926. 


- After providing for these liabilities, totalling . . $338,306,267 
| The Company has Contingent Surplus Assets, or AAS aed, i $30,511,806 
° The New Insurance issued (an increase of 13.62% over 1924) was. . $383,335,035 
~ The Gross Income (an increase of 10.63% over 1924) was. . . . . $94,562,318 


TWENTY: YEARS’ GROWTH RESULTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


1905 1925 In death and other claim pay- 


| ments in 1925 averaging per 
ASSETS . . . $36,974,906  $368,818,073 Boeing ‘day $122,079 


for every hour 15,260 

LIABILITIES .. 33,018,271 338,306,267 every minute 254 
Aggregating (11% % more than 

SURPLUS . . 3,956,635 30,511,806 in 1924). . $36,623,655 
. Added from income re Policy- 

Insurance in force 395,414,906 2,232,076,863 holders’ Reserve . . . $29,203,528 
Making total paid and credited 


Ratio of Assets to eS on policyholders’ account 
Insurance i in Force Rae: Eleventh a See eS $65,827,183 


Since the Company began business in 1862 its payments to policy- 
holders, plus the present reserve to their credit, aggregate . . . . $709 ,895,386 


Teacher : 
school, Willie?” 
much the school—it’s the principal of the 
thing.”’—Life. 


“Why don’t you like our 
Willie: ‘Oh, it’s not so 


“Did you take your father apart and 
Speak to him?” “No, but he went all to 
pieces when I told him.”—Northeastern 
Purple Parrot. 


“You look depressed, my friend. What 
are you thinking of?” “My future.” 
“What makes it seem so hopeless?” “My 
past.”—Le Rire. 


“Does your mother ever pay you any 
compliments?’ said Sam to his pal, Alec. 


“Only in the winter time. When the fire 
gets low she says: ‘Alexander, the 
grate!’”’ 


Pett Ridge tells a delightful yarn about 
a football match between teams of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant boys. The Prot- 
estants won, to the huge delight of their 
diminutive captain, who said to his team: 
“Chaps, there’ll be sore ’earts in the 
Vatican to-night!’—Sporting and Dra- 
matic News. 


A prelate of New Zealand some years 
ago, during the bitter controversy in Eng- 
land over various Biblical and theologicai 
matters, was warned that if he persisted 
in his course, his salary would be cut 
down. He replied, “You can get very 
good fish here in the bay, and I know a 
place in the woods where you can dig up 
roots you can eat.” 


A persistent individual from a_ civic 
body wanted time on the Diocesan Con- 
vention program to present his cause. He 
was assured the program was full, and 
taking another tack proceeded to pour 
forth his adulation of the Episcopal 
Church, assuring the Secretary that “you 
Episcopalians ought to be proud of your 
wonderful lethargy.”—The Clurchman. 


A Westerner came to New York. He 
was strolling along the White Light dis- 
trict on Broadway when he came face to 
face with a hold-up man. “Give me your 
money—or I’ll blow out your brains!” 
whispered the hold-up man. “Blow 
away!” shouted the Westerner. “You 
can live in New York without brains— 
but you can’t without money !’—Success. 


The gospel of efficiency, which on its 
negative, joyless side is the inability to see 
the value of things that cannot be used, 
is illustrated by Dean Sperry as follows: 
“A young American, who was _ found 
perched upon a hillside looking out over 
the Pacific Ocean, where not a sail nor 
a smudge of smoke on the skyline “was 
visible, was overheard to say, "Yes Aes 
beautiful, but I hate to see all that water 
out there doing nothing.’ ” 


How to come out smiling from a bad loss 
is suggested by Edgar A. Guest, in the 
American Magazine. A merchant in a 
small town ran for office and was over- 
whelmingly defeated. He polled so few 
votes that he appeared ridiculous. He 
was in danger of being laughed at. 
“But,” says Mr. Guest, “the merchant 
was a good sport. He beat the town to it. 
The morning after the election he put this 
sign in his window: $25 reEwarD FOR THE 
NAME OF THE MAN WHO CAST THAT VOTE 
FOR ME. Everybody saw it and laughed. 
eee they laughed with him, and not-at 

m 
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FOOLISH DEAD-LINES 


A denominational officer recently 
said he could hardly get a place for 
any minister sixty or over. Why? 


Because a church feels :—“Suppose- 
this minister gets too old to do full- 
time work and we have him on our 
hands?” : 

Yet many a church needs the wise 
leadership of such an experienced 
man and can avail itself of his sery- 


ices if he can get a liberal pension 
at sixty-five. : 

Remember the pension relieves 
the churches, as well as the min- 
isters, of the problem of old age. 
It is a good business proposition for 
the entire denomination. 

Send your Annual Contribution 
for the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society promptly. 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reportin: Confidential Literary Work 
and i Ty General Sige yd 
Foreign Language Woe JEANNETTE SOU 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main Ves 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS July August 


E Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, -games, 
yoolsts nature lore, manhood. Counselor teat 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. 
Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL [, EDUCATION 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. . FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D. ce” 


CAMS 


@utsells all Other 
Books 


The Bible—we carry it in every 
language and binding 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near . 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tas 
CHRISTIAN . 


| BURDETT COLLEGE | 


Students Admitted Any Monday 
Courses: 


New 

to the Foll. 

Business; Sh 
College 


; Normal; 


; Com! 
lew rade Courses: Business Adin 
tion; esma: Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September enty. Send for Catalog. 


- 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON - 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 AM, 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, nak Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue, Rev. 
Frank R, Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 wu. ¥. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 p.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 

, in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth S$ 
Minot Simons, D:D., minister. 10 a.m. 

11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to Oka the 


Visitors’ Register. 

SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1660) ee 
con Street and Andubon Road. 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. usiie 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. February 21, 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 


superintendent. 11 am, M 
Chorus choir under Homer c. Humphrey. ; 


munion on the first Sanaay of each month 
mediately after morning service. Vesper — 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m, Free seats at all 


ge The church is open daily from 9 to 5. — 
All welcome. ‘| 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 


t Streets. Minister Emeri Howard 
Nod Minister, Rev. Harold E. B. 


